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works by 


BERNARD REDER 


Drawings and Graphic Works Through No 


VICTOR VASARELY 


Recent Paintings Starting Nov 


WORLD HOUSE GALLERIES 


987 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


S 


\ 


galerie de france 
3 fbg st honore- paris 8°- anjou 6937 


alechinsky, bergman, 
campigl, consagra, 
coulentianos, deyrolle, 
gillet, gonzalez, 
hartung, jacobsen, 
le moal, levee, magnellt, 
manessier, maryan, 
robert muller, music, 
nicholson, pignon, 
prassinos, reinhoud, 
singtier, soulages, 


tamayo, 240 WoUu Ki. 


SINGIERK 


novembre - décembre 


peintures 


arp giacometti laurens matisse mirdé moore picasso 


H A N 0 Vv E R G A L L E R Y 32A ST.GEORGE STREET LONDON 


butler césar hoflehner ipoustéguy manzu marini nevelson 


D1 


richier e dubuffet fautrier marfaing poliakoff vasarely vieira da silva 


wols  e fussell heath knapp moynihan mundy _ scott e 
British Sculptors British Painters American and European Painters 
D ALBERS 
— APPEL 
“— BISSIER 
x BOGART 
“7 BLOW COURTIN c 
COOPER FRANCIS g 
O. GEAR MATTA 2 
HAMILTON FRASER MOTHERWELL 
> ADAMS IRWIN RETH s 
wee DALWOOD es RIOPELLE a | 
LANY RIVERS A | 
0 BARBARA HEPWORTH rr BROCQUY >} a 
MEADOWS LIN SHOW YU SOULAGES ra 
THORNTON BEN NICHOLSON STAMOS 


AGUAYO 


Galerie Jeanne Bucher 


53 rue de Seine Paris VI 


Cia GALOIS verre: eee secon: 


CROZIER WALL 
OCTOBER: 


agam crozier kosice pillet tate 


agaoglu faichi lacasse portway tryggvadottir 
schettini wall 


PORTWAY HIRST RUMMELt! “ 


. 


nierre matisse 
gallery 


IRO 


50 South Molton Stree 


1959 - 1960 
RECENT WORKS 
OCT. 24 - NOV.18 


4 


Eyticast 57th street 
new york 


REPRESENTED IN THE CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL 


Freilicher 


Goodnough 


Gorchov 


Hennessy 


Rivers 


Tibor De Nagy Gallery 


149 East 72 Street New York 21, N.Y. 


- 


30 rue Cambacérés Paris 8e Anj. 37.61 


Blackman 
Clough 
Hoskin 
Leonelli 
Nolan 

‘ 4 Jack Smith 
Tapisseries Vaughan 
. Weschke 
Contemporaines Whiteley 


d’Aubusson Novemiill 
np eg Lurcat M. Matégot Charles Blac 


J. Picart-Le-Doux Prassinos Dom Robert 
Saint Saéns Singier Tourliére Vasarély 


Sculptures de: Alexandre Noll 
Céramiques de: Jouve et de Schultze 


La Demeure 


Agents exclusifs: 
pour les U.S.A. 


Jeppson Galleries Inc., 1747 K Street N. W. THE MATITHIESEN GALLERY 


Washington 6, D.C. 


pour I’Allemagne 142 New Bond Street London W.1 


Deutsche Werkstatten, Odeonsplatz 1, Miinchen 22 


GALLERIA GALERIE RIVE DROI 
88 


in the Pittsburgh International: 


Novelli & Sartoris 


October - November 


Frankfurter 
Gloria Finn (rugs) 


Se an Davi 
Pagliacci 


VIA MARGUTTA 88 


ga i leria | 10 octobre — 9 novembre 
schneider 


rome, italy 


contemporary painting 
sculpture 
prints 


exclustve agent for Sam Bak 
and Paclo Bu ggian 


director: prof. robert e. schneider 23 Faubourg Saint-Honoré Paris 8e AN). 02.28 
rampa mignanelli 10 
tel. 684019 


GALLERIA POGLIANI ROMA 


CORPORA SANTOMASO 


~SPAZZAPAN 


ASSETTO BRUNORI GARELLI RUGGERI SARONI SOFFIANTINO 


MASTROIANNI 


GALLERY ONE 


16 North Audiey Street 
London W1 


Grosvenor Square 
Hyde Park 5880 


BRADLEY - CHRISTOFOROU - KARSKAYA 
FULLARD - NEBEL - SHARIFFE - TADE 


World agents for 


FN SOUZA 


ALEXANDER WEATHERSON 
(represented in the current Pittsburgh International) 


Also works by 
ERNST - KEMENY 


illustrated catalogues sent on request 


RICHARD STANKIEWICZ 


thru november 11 tne pace gallery 


125 newbury street boston, mass 


BARBARA 


MORGAN 


Recent Paintings 


Through November 7 


RUTH SHERMAN GALLERY 


306 EAST 72 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, U.S.A. 


50 gouaches de 


WOLS 


octobre — novembre 1961 


GALERIE 
BONNIER 


7, av. du Thé&tre - Lausanne 


ESTHER ROBLES; 
665 NORTH LA CIENEGA 
LOS ANGELES 46, 


contemporary painting 
sculpture 


american 
european 


THIBAUT 799 MADISON AVENUE NEW yg 


PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONAL 196 


JOACHIM GALLER 


56 EAST WALTON PLACE - CHICAGO, ILII 


ASSETTO 
CAPOGROSS!I ; 
SCANAVINO : 


GALERIE PHILADELPHIE <4 _ 


Octobre: Raymond GRANDJ 
Novembre: Maurice REY 


En permanence: R. Barr, R. Grandjean, L. de Grandmaison, 
J. Janoir, R. Pernin, M. Rey, Shu Tanaka 


REX EVANS GALLERY 


748'/2 N. La Cienega Bivd. ~— Los Ang 


wv. LAMAR DODD. 


SOME XXth CENTURY 


Dec. l TA L I A N S De i 


i 


SCULPTURE 
NOVEMBER 6 - NOVE 


ELISABETH 


LOS ANGELES, CAI! 
] CABLE/GALLAND 


EMERSON WOEL 


New Paintings 
POINDEXTER GALLERY - 21W 56, Nt 


26 Wellington Road, London N. W. 8 PR 


permanently 


SCHWITTER)re: 


Also: DOMOTO DUBUFFET LAUBIES MAGNEI! 


@lalk aFol 44k ) A 


ORD’S 


NAL 196; 


_ER 


O, ILLIN 


I 
DJ 
EY } 


VRAY 
WILSON 


'S, CAL october 31 - november 24 


naka 


RY 


»s Ang 


D x 


Afro, 
De Pisi 


5 - NOVE 


ETH 


=R 


|AGNEL! 


REDFERN GALLERY 20 CORK STREET LONDON W.1. 


441 North Bedford Drive 


Edgardo Acosta Gallery 


Beverly Hills, California 


Featuring Artists 
From the Ecole de Paris 


BRAQUE GEN-PAUL MODIGLIANI 
CLAVE GRAU-SALA PIGNON 
DAUCHOT GUILLAUMIN RENOIR 
DEGAS KISLING RICHIER 
DERAIN LAURENCIN RODIN 
DOMINGUEZ LURCAT SEVERINI 
DUFY MAILLOL SIGNAC 
EDZARD MARCOUSSIS SURVAGE 
FLORES METZINGER VENARD 
FOUIJITA NOYER VLAMINCK 


Galerie “J“ 


8 rue Montfaucon - 


Paris 6e - DAN. 80-65 


CY TWOMBLY 


15 octobre — 15 novembre 


ALECHINSKY 
BARRE 
BISSIER 
CORNEILLE 
DAHMEN 
HARTUNG 
MOKADY 

NOEL 
SONDERBORG 
LUCIA WILCOX 


en 


at the 
Carnegie international 
and the 


LEFEBRE 
GALLERY 


47 East 77 St. N.Y. 


= i CALDER S 


ARCHIPENKO GRis ROUAULT 
AUSTIN LEGER SOUTINE 
BOMBOIS MAILLOL UTRILLO 
BRAQUE MIRO VIVIN 
CHAGALL MODIGLIANI VLAMINCK § 
DERAIN PASCIN 

DUFY PICASSO 

1016 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, 


JUST OFF YL 
Monty PRICES 


ZOQNIRE PRES 


th NERY ae 


Anniversary 


EDITION 


MASTAI | 


tN CLASSIFIED bingo 
© )\ of 
THE US, ART & ANTIQUE’ RADE 


Price $20 
Z 


21 East 57th Street New York 22, N. 
= 


Zoe Dusanne Gallery 


532 BROADWAY EAST SEATTLE 2, WASHINGTON 


European and American Ar 


REPRESENTING 


Paul Horiuchi Sonia Delaunay 


Henri Michaux Sam Francis 


Claire Falkenstein K. O. Gétz 
Bernard Schultze Jack Shadbolt 
Carl Holty 


CHARLES ZALBER g.I. 
GALERIE BELLECHASSE - 266 Boulevard Saint-Germain - Pat 


TSAMIS 


jusqu’au 21 octobre 


G/ 


En permanence: SURVAGE DUBUFFET APPEL VAN DONG 
FernandLEGER PICASSO H.PFEIFFER (Bauhaus) TSAMIS REIC 


SOMAINI 


VAULT 
UTINE 
RILLO 
TIN 
AMINCK § 


ary | 


|'NGTON 


Art 


"os FT Peart. 


» 


GALLERIA ODYSSIA ‘LUDOVISI 16, ROME 


BAJ 


CRIPPA 
PICABIA 


SCHWITTERS 


en permanence: 
Duchamp 

Farfa 

Fontana 

Janco 

Alberto Martini 
Larionov 
Gontcharova 
Prampolini 
Sironi 


Arman, Dufréne, Villeglé, Dangelo, Del Pezzo, Persico, Ph. Martin, 
E. L. T. Mesens, Rotella, Spoerri, Tancredi, Laloy, J. J. Lebel, Cavalli 


sculptures de: 
Tinguely 
Cardenas 
Takis 

Martial Raysse 


galerie schwarz, milan 
Via Gesu, 17, Tél. 709.024, 780.261 


Exhibition: 10 American Painters, 


Albers Baziotes Gorky Gottlieb Kline 
Guston deKooning Motherwell Rothko 


Sidney Janis Gallery 15 East 57 NY 


NOVEMBER 7—NOVEMBER 25 


Toltec Granite Kneeling Female Figure 
30 inches ca. 6-10 Century A.D. 


PRE-COLUMBIAN ART 
AFRICAN SCULPTURE 


ROBERT ELKON GALLERY | 
1063 MADISON AVENUE, N.Y. 28 
LE 5-3940 CABLE: ROBELKON N.Y. 


STOLPER GALLERIES 


7 East 80th Street NYC 
4th Floor YUkon 8-2110 


KOBASHI! 


REPRESENTED EXCLUSIVELY 


LA BY 


», ALLAN STONE 


ae > 


> sos 
a 
— 
= | 4 18 EAST 82 STREET 
a —— “2 NEW YORK NEW YORK — 


- 

aie RY ~ 
ee 

any 


a 


“SP OYLE . 
= i 


a 


§ Marlborough Fine Art Limited 
— 39 Old Bond Street London W1 


+ r | eee M Ib h 
“SE in Telephone: Hyde Park 6195 - 6 
Ee ng eo dr Oroug Cables: Bondarto 


: Masters of Modern Art 
Contemporary Painters and 
Sculptors 


Paheiral's 


| E Fernand Léger Femme tenant des Fleurs 1922 


Agents for: Armitage The Estate of Willi Baumeister 

Bacon The Estate of Jackson Pollock 
Chadwick 
Max Ernst 
Oscar Kokoschka 
Lucebert 
Meier - Denninghoff 
Henry Moore 
Pasmore 
Rebeyrolle 
Ceri Richards 

: Sutherland 

. Ten Holt 

RK Tilson 


Galerie Handschin 


Shirley Jaffe 


Maitres contemporains 


Burri Briining Feito Kline 
Mitchell Moreni Riopelle 
Sonderborg Hajek Somaini 


Bale Suisse Baumleingasse 16 
Tel. 24 41 95 


GALERIE ANNE ABELS 


KOLN, Wallrafplatz 3 - Tel. 215564 


En exclusivite: 


MORENI 


Briining - Gaul - Hajek 


AT THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 


CAPOGROSSI 


DELUIG! 
GENTILINI |, 


SCAN AVING) 


orld agent 


GALLERIA DEL CAVALLING © § |= —_— GALLERIA DEL NAVIGLIO 
- Veni Via Manzoni, 45 - Milan 


CHICAGO: October / The Arts of Africa November / PETER SAUL 


NEW YORK: October / JAMES McGARRELL November / 19th and 20th Century Drawings 


ALLAN FRUMKIN GALLERY 545 North Michigan Chicago 32 East 57th Street New York 


Galerie van de Loo 


Miinchen 22 
Maximilianstrasse 25 
Telefon 29 4428 


Pinot Gallizio 
Jorn 
Platschek 
Reig! 

Saura 
Serpan 
Sonderborg 
Schumacher 
Tapies 

Ting 
Wyckaert 
Cimiotti 
Hadzi 

Nele 
Sjdholm 


Represented at Carnegie 1961: 


Pinot Gallizio 
Platschek 
Sonderborg 
Schumacher 
Wyckaert 
Cimiotti 

Nele 


GALERII Coulot 


Peintures 


PIERRE DOMEC 


Tauromachies 


Du 24 Octobre au 25 Novembre 1961 


33 RUE ST-PLACIDE 


ice Gastaud 
Gouaches 


Du 28 Novembre au 23 Décembre 19¢ 


PARIS VI 


Jean Coulot: Espana Cani - 1961 


POINDEXTER 
GALLERY 


21 West 56th Street New York 19, N.Y. 


Ne 
all 
Ni 
ay 


In Carnegie International 


DIEBENKORN 
HELD SPAVENT 
KADISH STEFANED 
NATKIN TAKAI 
OLITSKI YEKTAI © 


CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL 196% 


BASKIN | ier 
DE RIVERA . 
GORDIN 4 [py 
NEGRI 


WEINBERG Hh 


BORGENICHT GALLEI all 


1018 Madison Avenue New 


re 1961 


Ne Kootz Gallery of New York represents 


iT 


Ames BROOKS, 
ram Lassaw, COnr 
idymond Parker Phillip Pavia, William RON 


Marca-Rell, KYle 


d Rosenthal, Ludwig San 


jerre Soulages, Kumi Sugai, 2a0 Wou-K 
jv) Madison Avenue, New York 
Balle: GalkootZ NEWYOrK 


10 Cavallon, Hans Homann, 


is, 


GALERIE EUROPE 


22 rue de Seine Paris 6e Ode 66-75 


WOLS 


peintures et gouaches 


1932 - 1942 


du 20 octobre au 30 novembre 


Picasso Fautrier 
Léger Dubuffet 
Miré Lanskoy 
Kandinsky Weichberger 


Sculptures de Brancusi 


No escape ? 1958 Museum of Modern Art, New 


Verlon 


World-agents: 


GALLERY WILLY VERKAUF - 


Vienna | Riemergasse 14 


International Art 


Paintings and Drawings 


LEGER POLLOCK 

MIRO GORKY 

DELVAUX PLOTKIN 
TCHELITCHEW EILSHEMIUS 
KLEE GRANDMA MOSES 
DE CHIRICO SOSHANA 


MARTIN JANIS GALLER 


15123 Ventura Blvd. Sherman Oaks, Los Angeles, Cali 


GALERIE LACLOCHE 


8, Place Vendéme Paris 


16 Novembre — 16 Décembre 


MANABU MABE 


peintures 
en permanence 
BANC LEBENSTEIN 
CREMONINI PETLEVSKI 


GIEROWSKI POLAK 
LUCEBERT POTWOROWSKI 
WARDI 


SKI 


JENKINS 


october 61: Martha Jackson Gallery, New York 


december 61: Watercolors - Karl Flinker, Paris 


january 62:  Toninelli Arte Moderna, Milano | 


april 62: Galerie Charles Lienhard, Zurich 
1963: Arthur Tooth & Sons Ltd. London 


DAVID B. FINDLAY} 
GALLERIES — 


11 East 57th Street New York 


“Plage colorée” 


Essentially and truly modern, Garbell’s work is considered 


as one of the most significant of our time. His extreme 

poetic sensitivity and ease in rendering a spirited complexity October 23 

of forms characterize the paintings of this leading artist of 

The School of Paris. Novem ber 10 


PRIMUS = STUART GALLERIES 


BOT N. LA CIENEGA + LOS ANGELES 46 + OL 22-7422 


HOOPER 
OHNO 
VOULKOS 
WILKE 
a3 WOELFFER 


PERMANENT EXHIBIT OF PRIMITIVE ARTS 


" ‘y alleria 


jlano, via andegari 12, tel. 864331 


cL 


Canonico 


“10 Dubuffet 


Fontana 
Moreni 
Morlotti 


Vedova 


Sculptures de: 
Consagra 
Garelli 
Somaini 


i! 


R 


Virecteur: Dr Palazzoli 


du 15 novembre 
au 9 décembre 


Galerie Karl Flinker Pari 


Carnegie International - 1961 


RENE ACHT 
COSTA COULENTIANOS 
TERRY FROST Vise! INE 


BALCOMB GREENE | EF OC 


7 a 
Pierre Soulages : Peinture 6. 7. 1957, 35" AL ‘ 


PATRICK HERON GIA 
JOSEPH KONZAL Important Modern Mastersaitf 


» PO 


CAREL VISSER Arp, Marini, Delaunay, 


Ecole de Paris and others 


B E RT H A S C H A a F E 4 Galerie Marie-Suzanne Feigel 


d’Art Moderne Aeschengraben 5 
32 East 57 th St., New York, N. Y. Bale Telephon 061 340146 


PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONAL 


an exhibition of 


distemper and collage by 


FRED MARTI 


October 9 — November 4 


DILE XI gallery 


1858 Union Street - San Francisco 23 


THE ALAN GALLER 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
PAINTING - DRAWING - SCULPTURE - ASSEMBLA 
OF THE PAST AND PRESENT 


2 766 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, 


- Wagemaker 


airican 


sculptures 
SEGY GALLERY 


708 Lexington Avenue. New York City 


GRAHAM GALLERY 


tg a ee 1014 Madison Avenue, New York 
a 
: 


ROBERT 
ELKON 
GALLERY 


INAUGURAL EXHIBITION 
OCTOBER 17 - NOVEMBER 4 
ALBERS, ARP, DUBUFFET, 
GIACOMETTI, GORKY, JORN, 
KLINE, MASSON, MOTHERWELL, 
POLLOCK, TOBEY & OTHERS 


STAEMPEL! GALLERY 


a7 EASE 77 STREET, NEW YORE Zi, N. 7, 


\ORN VOLEUR VOLANT 50 F 1958 


~ By #2 ey a 


Constantin Brancusi: Caryatide, to15. 167 cm 


BERTOIA DELVAUX DONATI 
LUGINBUHL NEVELSON SOTO 


063 MADISON AVENUE TINGUELY WILEY ZOGBAUM 
' E W y 0 R K 2 8 : N - ¥. are all represented at the Carnegie 


£ 5-3940 CABLE: ROBELKON N.Y. International ro6r through Staempfli Gallery 
é | 


Michael Lekakis 


gk "paintings > 1933—1961 
. October 3— November 4 


“paintings ) 
.. November 9 — December 2 


) ROYAL S. ‘MARKS GALLERY 


ans aga heart ns Se 


ey. 
< a 
SS Bee ki 
a oy TES 
~ ue 


lawrence 
calcagno 


paintings 


november 1961 


world agents for 
fontana 
and 


tunnard 


m.roberts & tunnard 


34 curzon street, london w.1. 


PRE-COLUMBIAN ART 


FOR MUSEUMS AND COLLECTS 


Judith Small Galleries, In 


No. 8 EAST 75TH STREET, NEW YORK YUa 


LA GALERIE HENRI WENGER 


ve Treasury 


MI 


Zurich 


présente les plus belles gravures 
des jeunes et grands artistes de notre temps 


LIVRES D’ART et AFFICHES 


en exclusivité: 


eaux-fortes de Lydia Ma Belle Rubli / Buenos Aires 
photographies de Lucien Clergue / Arles 


1 Neumarkt # Tél. 051 / 47 10 37 


Galerie Louise Leiris 


47 rue de Monceau Paris Vill Lab. 57.35 


OUVRE 


Peintures 1951—1961 


3 Novembre — 2 Décembre 


Tous les jours ouvrables, sauf le lundi, de 10 a 12 
et de 14h. 30 a 18 heures. 


ne Treasury Oil: 72 X 78” (1.80 X 1.95 m.) 


MIRIAM SCHAPIRO 


October 23 — November 11 


indré Emmerich Gallery 


17 East 64th Street - New York 


NEVE 
GALFRIE 


KONI LER 
MUNCHEN 


AM LENBACHPLATZ 


ERNST WILD - BILDER - KURT MERGENTHAL 
SKULPTUREN - EROFFNUNGSAUSSTELLUNG 
VOM 1. OKTOBER BIS 18. NOVEMBER 1961 


ARTHUR TOOTH 
& SONS LTD. 


* 


APPEL - DUBUFFET 
FRANCIS - JENKINS 
JORN - MICHAUX 
RIOPELLE - TAPIES 


24th October - 11th November 
New Paintings by MICHEL DUREUIL 


* 


31, BRUTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


GROsvenor 6741 
Cables: INVOCATION London 


Galerie Drouant 


52, Faubourg Saint-Honoré Paris 8e Anj. 79.45 & 00.82 


VAN DONGEN: “Le Cavalier’, 1905 


contemporary masters 


and young painters 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCI8¢ 


BOLLES GALLERY 


REPRESENTING: 


Sung Woo Chun, W. H. Brown, Masatoyo Kishi, William 
house, Robert McChesney, Joseph Romano, Lundy Sig ) 
Nell Sinton, John Saccaro 


ad 


IN SAN FRANCISCO; § 


IN NEW YORK: 
NEW WORK FROM ITALY 


Carmassi Bemporad 


Joseph Romano 


Dangelo A. + G. Pomodoro 
Moreni Novelli 
Fontana Sottsass November 10 — December 5§ 


Dorazio 


November 16 — December 15 


PONTE 


206 East 50th Street, New York,N.Y. 729 Sansome Street, San Franc 


G| Contemporary Paintings 


october 29 november 11 LACHA 
MANC 
MARIS 
MAWNZ 
MOOR 


BUFFALO. N.Y 


THE PARK LANE 


GALERIE COARD 


36 Avenue Matignon - Paris 8e - Ely: 28-16 


Francoise Gilot s Angeles 


Oeuvres récentes 


du 8 au 30 novembre 


Galerie de Poche 


11 rue Bernard-Palissy - Paris VI - Bab. 51.38 


Jacques Dufresn 


C. Venard 


15 Nov. — 9? Déc. 


(Valley House - Dallas - Texas) 


BETTY PARSONS 
GALLERY 15 E. 57 Street, N.Y. 


Representing ack 
LIPTON YOUNGERMAN 
OKADA PAOLOZZI 
H. STERNE KAWABATA 
CONGDON LEON SMITH 
KELLY POUSETTE-DARI 
LIBERMAN REINHARD”? NC 


KIPP 


GUERRERG 


RK 
ANCISq 


a i) DWAN 
e | GALLERY 


CO: —— 
ano 


mber 5 


SONTEMPORARY 
INTINGS 


LPTURE 


1 Broxton Ave. Westwood Village 
Angeles 24, California Guston - Kline exhibition - April 1961 


8 


WITH THE INTERNATIONAL COMPLEXION 


"GALLERIES NATIONAL 


twentieth century concept — a gallery showing in your home 
by high-fidelity artslides — arranged by mail around the world. 


now representing two-hundred contemporaries, whose 
works are included in the collections of eighty-eight museums and 
recognized collectors. Our brochure on request. 


Y. 

acknowledged national and international artists membership inquiries for representation invited ! 
With Galleries National, art is neither style nor media, 

AA 
but a message of honest feeling from creator to viewer, 
ZZ! conveyed by acquired professional ability. If by avant- 
' garde or in a time honored manner an artist has the 
ATA ability to create a painting with reason for being, you 
1 may find it for sale in the varied collection of Galleries 


ADQUARTER GALLERIES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES Ben Roberts, Disecter National, U.S. A. 


2D!’ NORTH SEVENTH STREET, PHOENIX, ARIZONA — INTERNATIONAL CABLE: ARTISTS 
=RO 


Galerie Saint-Germain 


202 Boulevard St-Germain Paris VII Lit. 0187 


GALERIE AD LIBITUM 


Peter Knapp 


e — 2 Decembre 


8 Novembr 


MACK |=" 


Permanently 


SCHRIJNWERKERSSTRAAT 9 ANTWERPEN TELEPHONE: 39.67.07 


ZACK FROST HITCHENS HILTON 


4 MACKENZIE HERON YEATS WYNTER 


ADLER FRINK McWILLIAM WELLS 


THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES 


2 CORK STREET LONDON W1 REGENT 1719 § 


numero 


Roma, Piazza di Spagna 72a Tel. 671.247 Milano, Via S. Spirito 
Firenze, Via degli Artisti 6 nero Tel. 573.815 Prato, Via Rinaldesca 7] 


DORAZIO GEORGES LERIN etc ibieation 
PIENE SOTO snl 


Agaoglu, S. Adam, Adevor, Albenzio, Bayarri, Bergamini, Boni, Bowes 
R. Casamada, Caraceni, V. Castellano, Church, Clerc, De Velez, Falla 
Fellini, Gaitis, Z. Gonzales, Gould, Gumpert, J. Hurtuna, La Regina, Latteni, 

U EC 4 F R MA RA V F R 4 FY r N Livi, Hutchinson, A. Martini, Mengolini, Michavila, Mier, A. Moretti, Nike 
Ortega, Pallares, Peschi, C. Planell, Peters, Picchi, Rayess, Remotti, Rig 
Santonicito, Scholz-Wanckel, Timm, Tulli, Vasiri, Wood, Xam, Ximenel 
Yeager, Zoren 


peridot 


820 madison ave. new york 21 


represents: works by: 
BECK FLANNAGAN 
BERGER GIACOMETTI 
BROSE KLEE 
CICERO LEGER 
ANVERS GOLDBLATT MAILLOL 
HARTL MATISSE 


HILLSMITH REDON 
INLANDER RODIN 
R. POLLACK ROSSO 
SCHNEEBAUM 

STEPPAT 

TWARDOWICZ 


orlteeta SEMIHA HUBER 


zurich talstrasse is telephone 23 3303 


_ 


Op "en permanence: clavé - lanskoy - léger - picasso 
; dmitrienko - r. bissiére - atlan - nay 
f. winter-raza-kito-pelayo-jean couy 


sculptures de féraud 


| 


le point cardinal 


3 rue cardinale 
3 rue jacob 
12 rue de l’echaudé - saint germain 


paris 6e - odéon 32-08 


du 15 novembre a la fin décembre 


MAX ERNSTE 


oeuvre sculptée 
(1913 - 1961) 


oeuvres gravées récentes 


«cedipe» 1934 


HILTIMANN 
MACK 


PIENE 
FAUTRIER OKTOBER-NOVEMBER 


GALERIE SCHMELA-DUSSELDORF- HUNSRUCKENSTR, 


Over the Circle 


HELEN 


FRANKENTHALER 


November 14—December 2 


nN 


André Emmerich Gallery 


17 East 64th Street - New York 


Oil: 84 X 87” (2.10 X 2.18 m.) 


Galerie Furstenberg 


DAN 17-89 


4, Rue Fiirstenberg - Paris Vle - 
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COVER: Our cover this month is a drawing by the young American 
painter Robert Rauschenberg, whose work is discussed elsewhere 
in this number by our French Editor, Francoise Choay. Madame 
Choay was prompted to write about Rauschenberg on the occasion 
of his remarkably successful exhibition early this summer at the 
Galerie Daniel Cordier, Paris. Rauschenberg’s recent work will be 
shown at the Leo Castelli Gallery, New York, in November, at which 
time he will also be showing at the Galleria dell’Ariete, Milan. 


SPECIAL FEATURE 
The 42nd Pittsburgh International 38—75 


The Carnegie International, as it is popularly known, is herewith previewed by means 
of a “picture story” such as we have previously devoted to the Venice Biennale and 
to the Kassel exhibition, Documenta. Our presentation was made possible through the 
kind cooperation of Director Gordon Bailey Washburn. In it we have attempted to 
include as many works as possible by younger or lesser known participants, rather 
than the older and internationally recognized artists who are aiso represented in this 
as in previous Internationals. There are many regrettable omissions in our survey: 
Moreni, Novelli, Scialoja and Gidé Pomodoro, Vandercam, Kobashi, Tumarkin and Sandra 
Blow, Okashi, Anna Eva Bergman, Yektai, David Smith, Rivers, Ortman and Kohn are 
some of the artists we meant to include but were unable to because photographs 
were missing or reached us too late. Some of these omissions will be corrected in 
cur mid-November issue, which will also contain a review of the exhibition by our 


New York Editor, William S. Rubin. 


ARTICLES 

Helen Frankenthaler, by E. C. Goossen 

Zoltan Kemény at the Musée des Beaux-Arts, La Chaux-de-Fonds 
Dada, Néo-Dada, et Rauschenberg, par Francoise Choay 

Los Angeles Summer Letter, by Jules Langsner 

Paris Summer Letter, by John Ashbery 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


(somewhat abridged this month) 
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ART INTERNATIONAL is owned, edited and published by James Fitzsimmons at 
Schwanengasse 2, Ziirich 1, Switzerland. There are no stockholders. Each volume con- 
sists of 10 numbers containing opinions which are rarely those of the Editor. 


Printed by Buchdruckerei Lienberger AG., Obere Zaune 22, Ziirich 1 (Switzerland). 


CORBERO (Spain): The Death of Mercury. 1960. Bronze relief 47 x 28 cm. Mounted on burned wood 77 x 58 cm 


The 42nd Pittsburgh International Exhibition of Contemporary Painting and Sculpture 


Twenty-nine countries and 441 artists are represented in the 1961 
Pittsburgh International which opens on October 27th at the Car- 
negie Institute. As in the past, approximately one third of these 
artists are American, and more than one half are represented in 
the International for the first time. 
The 329 paintings and 116 sculptures which comprise the exhibition 
were selected by Gordon Bailey Washburn, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts of the Carnegie Institute, during the past eighteen 
months. Each participant is represented with one work, with the 
exception of Roel d’Haese, Ellsworth Kelly, Heinz Mack, and William 
Turnbull, each of whom is represented with a painting and a sculp- 
ture. In addition, seven of the artists in this year’s Carnegie are 
having one-man shows, which are presented separately from, but 
in conjunction with, the International. These artists are: Pierre 
Alechinsky, Reg Butler, Alan Davie, Richard Diebenkorn, Grace 
Hartigan, Carl-Henning Pedersen and David Smith. 
The 1961 Pittsburgh International was made possible by a grant of 
$100,000 from the A.W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust, 
which has also assured the funds for future Internationals through 
the present decade. The seven one-man shows were financed by 
a gift of $8000 from the Howard Heinz Endowment Fund. 
Awards totalling $12,450 (First Prize $3000) together with an add- 
itional purchase award of $1000 will be made by a jury of five. 
The members of the jury are: Lawrence Alloway, Visiting Lecturer 
at Bennington College and British Editor of ART INTERNATIONAL, 
Robert Giron, Director of the Palais des Beaux-Arts of Brussels, 
Seymour Knox, collector and President of the Albright Art Gallery 
.. of Buffalo, Kenzo Okada, Japanese-American painter, and Daniel 
. Catton Rich, Director of the Worcester Art Museum. 


YOUNGERMAN (United States): Cuba Si. 1961. 98 x 80 inches 
(Betty Parsons, New York.) 
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IPOUSTEGUY (France): Dayid. 1959. Bronze. Height 122 cm., width 65 cm. (Claude Bernard, Paris.) 


A 


WINES (United States): Arizona |. 1960. Bronze. Height 31 inches, width 21 inches. 


(Otto Gerson, New York.) 


D’'HAESE (Belgium): Ghermoska. 1959. Bronze, cire perdue, unique cast. Height 
50 cm., width 30 ¢m, (Claude Bernard, Paris.) 


MASTROIANNI (Italy): Enchantment. 1959. Bronze. (Galerie Chalette, New York.) 
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HIGGINS (United States): Catafalque IV. 1961. Welded steel and plaster. Height 31 inches, width 39 inches. (Leo Castelli, New York.) 


IER-DENNINGHOFF (Germany): Pharso |. 1961. Height 36 inches. 
borough Fine Art, London.) 


HILTMANN (Germany): Cucurbita — Calbasse. 1960. Steel and iron. Diameter 40 cm. 
(Alfred Schmela, Dusseldorf.) 
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HOFLEHNER (Austria): The Pile. 1960. Iron. Height 115cm. Front and side views. (Hanover Gallery, London.) ARNALD 
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ALDO POMODORO (Italy): The Traveller's Column, No. 5. Full length and detail view 


CIMIOTTI (Germany): Landscape |. 1959. 90 x 50 x 40 cm. (Van de Loo, Munich.) 


NELE (Germany): Kollektiv. 1961. Bronze. 80 x 80cm. (Van de Loo, Munich.) 


COULENTIANOS (Greece): Femme allongée No. 3. 1960. Bronze. Height 23'/2 inches, 
width 28 inches. (Bertha Schaefer, New York.) 


VIEIRA (Brazil): Courbes concentriques-excentriques. 1958. Aluminium. H. 32 cm. DOYLE (United States): Yorktown. 1960. Wood. Height 72 inches, width 68 inches. 
(Galerie d'Art Moderne, Basel.) (Allan Stone, New York.) 


a ‘ 4 _) oe 
CHILLIDA (Spain): Whispering of the Limits. 1959. Steel. 
25'/2 inches. (Otto Gerson, New York.) 


L th 47 i i 
| SCHMIDT (United States): Cast iron sculpture. 1961. Length 38'/2 inches, height —_ y enee, erg 


18'/2 inches. (Otto Gerson, New York.) 


TERRIS (United States): Big Chain. 1961. Welded steel. Height 37 inches. TURNBULL (England): Cortez. 1960. Bronze and rosewood. Height 57 inches. 
(Graham, New York.) : (Collection the artist. Photo by Kim Lim.) 


SOMAINI (italy): Grande Martirio Sanguinante. 1960. Lead. 53 x 27 inches. 
(Galleria Odyssia, Rome.) 


NEVELSON (United States): Great Dawn Column. 1959-60. Wood. 
(Staempfli, New York.) 


DROSTE (Germany): Vadasa II. 1960. Bronze. 60 x 446 cm NOGUCHI (United States): Sesshu. 1960. Aluminium. Height 8 feet. 
(Galerie Das Fenster, Frankfurt/M.) (Cordier-Warren, New York.) 
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Alan Davie 


Alan Davie, British painter born in 1920, is one of seven artists in 
the 42nd Pittsburgh International who are also presented in one- 
man shows. The others are Pierre Alechinsky, Belgian painter born 
in 1927 and resident of Paris for the past ten years; Reg Butler, 
British sculptor born in 1913; Richard Diebenkorn, American painter 
born in 1922; Grace Hartigan, American painter born in 1922; Carl- 
Henning Pedersen, Danish painter born in 1913; and David Smith, 
American sculptor born in 1906. Examples of the work of several of 
these artists may be seen on cther pages of this magazine. 
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DAVIE (England): Glory. 1957. 68 x 84 inches. (Collection Bill Da 


s 


vie.) 


DAVIE: Triq for Ram, Flute and Dog. 1961. Triptych. 84 x 144 inches. DAVIE: Arabian Souvenir. 1959. Oil on paper. 16'/: x 21 inches. 


(Gimpel Fils, London.) 
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DAVIE: Heavenly Bridge |. 1960. 20 x 24 inches. (Collection Bill Davie.) DAVIE: Meteorologist’s Puzzle. 1961. 68 x 84 inches. 
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JENKINS (United States): Phenomena Delta Borne. 1961 130 x 177 cm 
(Karl Flinker, Paris.) 


TWORKOV (United States): Brake |. 1959-60. 64 x 77 inches. 
(Leo Castelli, New York.) 


CROTEAU (United States): Composition No. 144. 1960. 59? x 43 inches 
(Nova, Boston.) 


LANYON (England): Cliff Soaring. 1961. 60 x 48 inches. (Viviano, New York.) 


OLITSK! (United States): Osculum Silence. 1960. 108 x 80 inches 
(Poindexter, New York.) CROVELLO (United States): Wasteland. 1960. 38 x 51 inches. 


RIOPELLE (Canada): Tondo P.M. 14. 1960. Diameter 21'/« inches. 
(Pierre Matisse, New York.) 


CARTON (United States): The 
(Allan Stone, New York.) 


GUERRERO (United States): Blue Depths. 1960. 57 x 64 inches 
(Betty Parsons, New York.) 


CROZIER (England): Essex Wilderness. 1960. Oil on cardboard. 50 x 60 inches. 
(Drian, London.) 


WYCKAERT (Belgium): Late Snow. 100 x 85cm. (Van de Loo, Munich.) 


inches. 


SOULAGES (France): Painting 16. 12. 59. 100F. (Galerie de France, Paris.) 


MILLARES (Spain): Painting 145. 1961. 64 x 51'/« inches. (Pierre Matisse, New York.) MARFAING (France): Painting. 1960. 100F. (Claude Bernard, Paris.) 


GOTTLIEB (United States): Tan over Black. 1958. 108 x 90 inches 
(Sidney Janis, New York.) 


MORRIS (United States): 20 July 1960. 63 x 48 inches. (Kootz, New York.) 


Eden. 1961 


RONALD (Canada): The Duke. 1961. 80 x 60 inches. (Kootz, New York.) BARTH (Switzerland): Nature morte. 1961. 162 x 130 cm. 


FALK (Switzerland): Inkrustationen. 1960. 20 x 75.2 inches. (Charles Lienhard, Zirich.) 


VICENTE (United States): Number 1, 1961. Paper collage. 19 x 25 inches. 
(André Emmerich, New York.) 


VALENTI (italy): No. 67. 1960. 29.2 x 29.2 inches. (Charles Lienhard, Zurich.) 


HORIUCHI (United States): Work No. 2. 1961. Casein collage. 52 x 66 inches. 


MARCA-RELLI (United States): The Blackboard. 1961. 84 x 120 inches. 
(Kootz, New York.) LESLIE (United States): Money. 1961. 66 x 96 inches. (Mariha Jackson, New York.) 


FINE (United States): Astraea. 1960. Oil and collage on canvas. 58 x 68 inches.(Graham, New York.) 
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FRANKENTHALER (United States): Italian Beach. 1960. 67 x 82 inches WILCOX (United States): Painting 60—340. 1960. 162 x 114m. (Lefebre, New York.) 
(André Emmerich, New York.) 
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UNE (United States): Contrada. 1960. 92 x 67 inches. (Sidney Janis, New York.) 


BILL (Switzerland): Drei gleichgrosse Farbteile. 1959. 170 x 170 cm. 


GLARNER (Swiss-American): Relational Painting, Tondo 55. 1960. Diameter 38 inches. 


(Graham, New York.) 
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DAPHNIS (United States): 15-61-MT. 1961. Plastic paint 


on masonite and teakwood. 70 x 48 inches. (Leo 


Castelli, New York.) STROUD (England): Relief painting 01:61. P.V.A. 


emulsion on board. 75'/2 X 47 inches. 


BARRE (France): T 44, 1960. 195 x 97 cm. 
(Lefebre, New York.) 
FONTANA (Italy): Concetto spaziale: Attese. 1961. "| - . 
(McRoberts & Tunnard, London.) 


LIBERMAN (United States): No. 2—1961. 30x50 inches. 
(Betty Parsons, New York.) 


MORTENSEN (France): 
Peinture cinétique polychrome. 1961. 200 x 200 cm. 
(Denise René, Paris.) 


pecan (Italy): Reflexion No. 70. 1961. 70 x 70 cm. cutieind uahed sestan) ae Pecan ae 
(Denise René, Paris. ' 
) minium painted white. 8x8 feet. (Betty Parsons, 


LANGLAIS (United States): Stitch in Time. 1960. Wood New York.) 
relief. 23.75 x 46.25 inches. (Leo Castelli, New York.) 


— HOEYDONCK (Belgium): Oeuvre lumiére No. 33. RAMIREZ (Colombia): Ritual White. 1961. Wood relief. LEON SMITH (United States): Full White. 1958. 68 x 
961. Synthetic paint on masonite. 122 x 122 cm. 47 x 49 inches. (David Herbert, New York.) 74 inches. (Betty Parsons, New York.) 


VASARELY (France. Hungarian origin): Marckab. 1960. (Denise René, Paris.) 


STUBBI 


TINGUELY (Switzerland): Spirale éclatée. 1958. Painted wood and metal con- 
PALAZUELO (Spain): Onde. 1959. 145 x 75 cm. (Galerie Maeght, Paris.) struction with motor. 41 < 23.25 inches. (Staempfli, New York.) 


STUBBING (England): The First Day of Creation. 1960. 81 x 51 inches. 


ONSLOW-FORD (United States): Rose Rose Root. 1961. Parles paint on canvas. 
77 x 58 inches. (Richard Feigen, Chicago.) 


GEIGER (Germany): 300/60. 1960. 60 x 48 inches. (Collection of Harry B. Hershon, DE LUIGI (Italy): Spazio Luce G 39. 1959. 80 x 80 cm. 
Cambridge, Mass.) (Galleria del Cavallino, Venice.) 
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JOHNS (United States) 1961. Encaustic and collage on canvas se j 
72 x 55 inches. (Leo Castelli, New York.) an ~~ f 


STUPICA (Yugoslavia): Figures with Chinese Lanterns 1. 1960. Tempera. 78 x §5 
inches. (New London Gallery, London.) 


MILLER (United States): Strata. 1960. Oil and canvas collage on canvas CAPOGROSS! (italy): Surface 325. 1959. 250 x 175 cm. 
Diptych, 108 x 57 inches. (Graham, New York.) (Galleria del Naviglio, Milan.) 


RODRIGUEZ (Peru): Majalahonda |. 1960. Tempera 


PIQUERAS (Peru): Vasca. 1960. 73 x 73 cm. ~~ 
and wax. 73 x 73cm. (Lorenzelli, Milan.) 


(Lorenzeili, Milan.) 


POUSETTE DART (United States): The Fountain. 
75'/s X 56 inches. (Betty Parsons, New York.) 


ONO (Japan): Genesis No. 2. 1960. Collage with 
burlap. 48 x 53 inches. (Yamada Gallery, Kyoto.) 


LEONG (United States): Passage into Black. 1960. 
Collage, mixed media on canvas. 45 x 45 inches. 


ACHT (Switzerland): Those Strange Worlds. 1960. 
114 X 1446 cm 


; ‘fh ‘ TURNBULL (England): Number 10/1959 70 x 701 r . HENNESSY (United States): Pompeii. 1960. 77 x 69.5 
n : m ° n 4 ® . 

HSIAO CHIN (Formosa, China): Ricordo di Roberto sie sks lee oe inches. (Tibor de Nagy, New York.) 

Scuderi. 1961. 130 x 160 cm. 
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SIMPSON (United States): Storm, Stars and Stripes KAZUKI (Japan): Ricefield in Winter. 1960. 65.1 x 45.5 SUGAI (Japan): Kurooni—Black Demon. 1959. 
No 1960. 64 x 45 in. (David Cole, San Francisco.) inches. (Formes Gallery, Tokyo.) 130 cm. (Kootz, New York.) 


HOLLEGHA (Austria): Bird 


STAMOS (United States) 
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1960. 79'/2 X 89'/2 inches 


East Field. 1960. 60 x 70 in 


(Everett Ellin, Los Angeles.) 


Ties 


(André Emmerich, New York.) 


(Italy): Segno Ocra. 1960. 27'/: x 25's: inches. (Galleria Odyssia, Rome.) 


FRANCIS (United States): Cross. 


1960. 63'/2 X 51 in. 


SANDERS (United States): Lake. 1960. 116 x 104 inches. 


VULLIAMY (France): Composition 132. 1958. 130 x 8? cm. 


(Martha Jackson, New York.) 


(Galerie Roque, Paris.) 
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DAMIAN (France): Composition pointillée jaune. 1960. 


52 x 39 inches. (Cordier-Warren, New York.) HOSIASSON (France): Composition 3: 1960. 146 x 


LEBENSTEIN (Poland): Axial Figure. 1959. 114 cm. (Karl Flinker, Paris.) 


(Galerie Chalette, New York.) 


IRWIN (England): Apple Honey. 1961. Collage of "45 Gost id Re ae tis 
wood shavings. 40x48 inches. (Gimpel Fils, London.) SCOTT (England): White and Ochre. 1960. 63 x 68 in. 


(Martha Jackson, New York.) 


GOERITZ (Germany): Message IX, Job 9:29. 1958. 
Clouage (painted wood and nails). 71 x 63 inches. 
(Carstairs Gallery, New York.) 


BERMUDEZ (Cuba): Reiief under Virgo. Copper relief. 
1960. 36 x 46 inches. (Gres Gallery, Washington.) 


x te). r Z 4 P : ‘ i ; BONTECOU (United States): Untitled, 1959. 72 x 72 in. 
DEL PEZZO (italy): Centro Bianco. 1960. 100 x 82 cm. eS «7 ae am ¢ hie 2. se (Leo Castelli, New York.) 
Coilage. (Galleria Schwarz, Milan.) ? or , ; 


MALLARY (United States): Broome Street. 1961. Col- RIVERA (Spain): Metamorphosis Medioevo. Wire on 
lage in wood, pilaster, paper, stone and polyester. aluminium background stretched on wood. 51'/2 x 
80 = 54 inches. (Allan Stone, New York.) 35'/2 inches. (Pierre Matisse, New York.) ROTELLA (Italy): Black Spot. 1960. Collage. 120x 85cm. 


BURSSENS (Belgium): Flemish Landscape. 1959— 1961. 122 x 245 cm 


DAHMEN (Germany): Troubled Zone. 1961. Mixed media. 135 x 110 cm 
(Lefebre, New York.) 


LUKOWSK! (Germany): 18/60. 1960. Relief, mixed media. 85 x 85cm. (Das Fenster, FIEDLER (France): Painting. 1960. 195 x 97 inches. (Galerie Maeght, Paris.) 
Frankfurt/M.) 
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. a SCANAVINO (italy): Contraddizione. 1959. 114 x 146 cm. 
1961. 89 X 116 cm. (Paul Facchetti, Paris.) 


(Galleria del Naviglio, Milan.) 


RICHARDS (England): La Cathédrale Engloutie. 1960. 60 x 120 inches. (New London 
Gallery, London.) 


MUNDY (England): Device. 1961. Oil on board. 63 x 
(Hanover Gallery, London.) 
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EL SMITH (United States): No. 5, 1960. 69'/2 x 68 inches. 
Emmerich, New York.) SAMANT (India): Sun Chariot. 1960. 67 x 90 inches. (Graham, New York.) 


; : . GROSS (israel): Nude. 1960. 130 x 90 cm. 
LE BROCQUY (Ireland): The Lovers. 1960. (Gimpel Fils, London.) 
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ANTES (Germany): Figure in White. 1959-60. 50 x 35.2 inches. (Collection of Harry 
8. Hershon, Cambridge, Mass.) 


GENTILINI (Italy): La grande bagnante. 1959. 130 x 97 cm 


BUTLER (England): Girl. 1958. Bronze. Height 72 inches. (Pierre Matisse, New York.) 
(Galleria del Naviglio, Milan.) 


OKASHI (Israel): Morning Light. 1961. Polyvinyl on canvas. 64 x 51.5 inches. DONATI (United States): Aleppo Stones (Fossil Series). 1960. Mixed media on 
(Galerie Israel, Tel Aviv.) canvas. 40 x 50 inches. (Staempfli, New York.) 


‘ - s + a 
KOBZDE) (Poland): Silver Limits. 1961. 77 x 51 inches. (Gres, Washington.) WAGEMAKER (Holland): Lead Colour. 1958. 58.5 x 42 inches. (Graham, New York.) 
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HARTIGAN (United States): St. Valentine. 1961. 74 x 79.5 inches. 
(Gres, Washington.) 


HARTIGAN: Grey-Eyed Athena. 1961. 64 x 49'/: inches 


PEDERSEN (Denmark): 


HARTIGAN: The Creeks. 1957. 91 x 96 in. (Collection of Philip Johnson, New York.) 


PEDERSEN: Legend of Men and the Sea. 1958. 96 x 158 inches. (Collection of the 
Louisiana, Humiebaek, Denmark.) PEDERSEN: Flying Bird. 1952. 48.8 x 40.8 inches. 


ALECHINSKY: Les grands transparents. 1958. 80 x 120 inches. ALECHINSKY (Belgium): Cheval Vapeur. 1960. !nk. 102 x 151 cm. 
(Galerie de France, Paris.) (Lefebre, New York.) 


ALECHINSKY: Le Rose habité. 1960. 200 x 180 cm. (Lefebre, New York.) 
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PERSICO (italy): Brief Story of a Child fallen in a Well. 1960. 80 x 100 cm. BASKIN (United States): Death Bird. 1961. Bronze. 31'/2 x 24 inches. 
(Sch varz, Milan.) (Grace Borgenicht, New York.) 


JACOBSEN (Denmark): La Nuit et la 1960. Relief. 24.8 x 32 inches. 


(Galerie de France, Paris.) 


LUGINBUHL (Switzerland): Construction III. 1960. Steel. Height with base, 20.5 in 
(Staempfli, New York.) 
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TSU)! (Japan): Han-Shan. 1960. Terra cotta. 30.7 X 27.2 inches HADZI (United States): Primavera. 1958. Bronze. 81 X 23 inches. 
(Stephen Radich, New York.) 
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BAXTER (United States): Birth of Venus. 1960. Stone. 12 x 15 inches. 
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TAJIRI (United States): Seed No. 3, 1959. Height 60 inches. 


YAMAZAKI (Japan): Man. 1960. Iron. 47.25 x 19.75 x 15.75 inches 


GARFLLI (Italy): Figure 9—Arrivederci. 1961. 40 x 50.75 inches. (Parma, New York.) 
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MACK Light Dynamo, Phase 1 1961 Aluminium relief with glass. 70 x 70 x 25 cm. 
(Alfred Schmela, Disseldortf.) 
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BURY (Belgium): Ponctuation molle. 1961. 24 x 36 inches. (Galerie Smith, Brussels.) 
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DIEZ (Venezuela): Fisicromia |. 1961. 29.2 x 29.2 inches. (Denise René, Paris.) 
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KELLY (United States): Gate. 1959. Painted aluminium. 67 x 63 x 17 inches. 


KEMENY (Switzerland. Of Hungarian origin): Petit jour le soir. 1957. Aluminium 
(Betty Parsons, New York.) 


relief. 36'/s X 39'/: inches. (World House, New York.) 


LUCIO (Spain): Azul Herido. 1960. 45.6 x 98.4 inches. (Galerias Biosca, Madrid.) 


NAY (Germany): Yellow and Silver Grey. 1961. 80 x 50 inches. 
(Marlborough, London.) 


SPYROPOULOS (Greece): All of a Sudden. 1961. 45 x 64 inches. 
(World House, New York.) 
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PLATSCHEK (Germany): Weisser Hahn. 1959. 163 x 120 cm. (Van de Loo, Munich.) MIKL (Austria): Kopf mit rotem Aufsatz. 1960. 42 x 42 inches. 


MEHRING (United States): Aura |. 1960. (Jefferson Place Gallery, Washington.) 


DO! (United States): Sutra Intonation. 1959. 42 x 50 inches 
(Downtown Gallery, New York.) 


HALLER (Switzerland. Of Hungarian origin): Transitional Il. 1959. 643/« x 643/« inches. 
(Chalette, New York.) 


SMITH (England): Capsule. 1961. 84 x 84 inches. (Green Gallery, New York.) 


TAL COAT (France): Painting. 1961. 52 x 64.8 inches. (Maeght, Paris.) INOKUMA (Japan): Conversation with Pantomime. 1960. 50 x 50 inches. 
(Willard, New York.) 


Participants in the 424 Pittsburgh International 
Exhibition of Contemporary Painting and 
Sculpture, Carnegie Institute, Oct. 27 — Jan. 7 


ARGENTINA: Julio Le Parc. AUSTRIA: Joannis Avramidis, Erich Brauer, Rudolf 
Hoflehner, Wolfgang Hollegha, Josef Mik!, Josef Pillhofer, Fritz Wotruba. BELGIUM: 
Pierre Alechinsky (one-man show), Jan Burssens, Pol Bury, Paul Delvaux, Roel 
d’'Haese, René Guiette, Pol Mara, Antoine Mortier, Serge Vandercam, Paul van 
Hoeydonck, P. de Heer Vierick, Maurice Wyckaert. BRAZIL: Mary Vieira. CANADA: 
Jean-Paul Riopelle, William Ronald. CHINA (Formosa): Hsiao Chin, Tsai Hsia-Ling. 
COLOMBIA: Eduardo Ramirez. CONGOLESE REPUBLIC: Kabinda. CUBA: José 
Bermudez, Luis Martinez-Pedro. DENMARK: Else Alfelt, Paul Gadegaard, Svend 
Wieg Hansen, Henry Heerup, Egil Jacobsen, Robert Jacobsen, Carl Henning- 
Pedersen (one-man show), Jérgen Haugen Sérensen. ENGLAND: Kenneth Armitage, 
Frank Auerbach, Francis Bacon, Sandra Blow, Reg Butler (one-man show), Lynn 
Chadwick, Harold Cohen, William Crozier, Alan Davie (one-man show), Terry 
Frost, Michaei Fussell, Adrian Heath, Barbara Hepworth, Patrick Heron, Derek 
Hirst, Gwyther Irwin, Peter Kinley, Peter Lanyon, Louis Le Brocquy, F. E. Mac- 
William, Bernard Meadows, Henry Moore, Henry Mundy, Ben Nicholson, Eduardo 
Paolozzi, Victor Pasmore, Alan Reynolds, Ceri Richards, William Scott, Jack Smith, 
Richard Smith, Peter Stroud, N. H. Stubbing, Graham Sutherland, Joe Tilson, 
William Turnbull, Alexander Weatherson. FRANCE: Hans Arp, Martin Barré, Jean 
Bertholle, Roger Bissiére, Jacques Brown, Jacques Busse, César, Horia Damian, 
Jacques Delahaye, Jean Dewasne, Jean Dubuffet, Max Ernst, Jean Fautrier, 
Francois Fiedler, Ruth Francken, Alberto Giacometti, Hans Hartung, Philippe 
Hosiasson, Jean Ipousteguy, Horst Egon Kalinowski, André Lanskoy, Robert 
lapoujade, Jean Le Moal, Alfred Manessier, André Marfaing, Georges Mathieu, 
Henri Michaux, Francois Morellet, Richard Mortensen, Georges Noél, Pablo 
Picasso, Serge Poliakoff, Mario Prassinos, Pierre Soulages, Pierre Tal Coat, 
Raoul Ubac, Victor Vasarély, Gérard Vulliamy, Zao Wou-Ki. GERMANY: Horst 
Antes, Hubert Berke, Bernd Berner, Julius Bissier, Peter Briining, Emil Cimiotti, 
Kari Fred Dahmen, Karl Heinz Droste, Winfred Gaul, Rupprecht Geiger, Mathias 
Goeritz, Otto Herbert Hajek, Bernhard Heiliger, Jochem Hiltmann, Hans Jaenisch, 
Wolfgang Lukowski, Heinz Mack, Brigitte Meier-Denninghoff, Ernst Wilhelm Nay, 
E.R. Nele, Otto Piene, Hans Platscheck, Emil Schumacher, Jochen Seidel, K. R. H. 
Sonderborg, Hann Trier, Theodor Werner, Fritz Winter, Gerhard Wittner, Herbert 
Zangs. GREECE: Lili Arlioti, Costa Coulentianos, Takis Marthas, lannis Spyro- 
poulos. INDIA: Manmohan Samant. ISRAEL: Jacob Agam, Fima, Michael Gross, 
Yehiel Krize, Mokady, Avshalom Okashi, Yehiel Shemi, Yeheskiel Streichman, 
Igael Tumarkin, Joseph Zaritsky. ITALY: Afro, Enrico Baj, Dino Basaldelia, Franco 
Bemporad, Floriano Bodini, Alberto Burri, Giuseppe Capogrossi, Roberto Crippa, 
Renato Cristiano, Sergio Dangelo, Lucio Del Pezzo, Mario Deluigi, Lucio Fontana, 
Pinot Gallizio, Franco Garelli, Franco Gentilini, Edgardo Mannucci, Giacomo 
Manzu, Marino Marini, Umberto Mastroianni, Giorgio Morandi, Mattia Moreni, 
Music, Mario Negri, Gastone Novelli, Mario Persico, Pierluca, Arnaldo Pomodoro, 
Gid Pomodoro, Sergio Romiti, Mimmo Rotella, Alberto Sartoris, Emilio Scanavino, 


Toti Scialoja, Mario Sironi, Francesco Somaini, Tavernari, Luis Tomaselio, Italo 
Valenti. JAPAN: Hiroshi Akana, Saburo Aso, Domoto, Akira Hasegawa, Morio 
Hoshi, Genichiro Inokuma, Yuichi Inoue, Yukiko Katsura, Minoru Kawabata, Yasuo 
Kazuki, Masatoyo Kishi, Yasuhide Kobashi, Shin Kuno, Yayoi Kusama, Tadaaki 
Kuwayama, Isao Mizutani, Bushiré Méri, Shiryu Morita, Shiko Munakata, Masayuki 
Nagare, Hiroki Oda, Hidetaka Ono, Toko Shinoda, Kokuta Suda, Kumi Sugai, 
Teiji Takai, Masatoshi Tamaoki, Tazuko Tanaka, Shindo Tsuji, Kazu Wakita, Tetsuo 
Yamada, ShO Yamazaki, Jiro Yoshihara. KOREA: Ung-No-lLee. MEXICO: Rufino 
Tamayo. NETHERLANDS: Karel Appel, Gerrit Benner, Corneille, Wessel Couzijn, 
Ger Lataster, Lucebert, J). Nanninga, Jan Stekelenburg, Carel Visser, Jaap Wage- 
maker. PERU: Jorge Eielson, Jorge Piqueras, Larrain Rodriguez. POLAND: Tadeusz 
Kantor, Aleksander Kobzdej, Jan Lebenstein, Maryan, Rajmund Ziemski. SPAIN: 
Rafael Canogar, Eduardo Chillida, Xavier Corbero, Francisco Farreras, Luis Feito, 
Lucio, J. P. Manera, Manolo Millares, Pablo Palazuelo, Manuel Rivera, Antonio 
Saura, Pablo Serrano, Antonio Suarez, Antonio Taépies. SWEDEN: Cari Otto Hultén. 
SWITZERLAND: René Acht, Wolf Barth, Max Bill, Hans Falk, Vera Haller, Gottfried 
Honegger, Rolf Iseli, Zoltéam Kemény, Lenz Klotz, Bernhard Luginbihi, Jean 
Tinguély. UNITED STATES: Josef Albers, Leonard Baskin, John Baxter, Romare 
Bearden, Robert Beauchamp, Harry Bertoia, Lee Bontecou, Richard Bowman, Ernest 
Briggs, Morris Broderson, James Brooks, Fritz Bultman, Larry Calcagno, Alexander 
Calder, William Calfee, Norman Carton, Giorgio Cavalion, John Chamberlain, 
Chryssa, Wilfred Croteau, William G. Crovello, Nassos Daphnis, Stuart Davis, 
Dorothy Dehner, Beauford Delaney, Richard Diebenkorn, Isami Doi, Enrico Donati, 
Tom Doyle, Stephen Durkee, Fried! Dzubas, Claire Falkenstein, Perle Fine, Sam 
Francis, Helen Frankenthaler, Jane Freilicher, Lee Gatch, Thomas George, Fritz 
Glarner, Michael Goldberg, Robert Goodnough, Ron Gorchov, Sidney Gordin, 
Adolph Gottlieb, Paul Graniund, Balcomb Greene, José Guerrero, Dimitri Hadzi, 
Gertrude Temeles Half, Robert Hansen, David Hare, Grace Hartigan, Julius 
Hatofsky, Al Held, John Heliker, Timothy Hennessy, Edward Higgins, Theo Hios, 
Pau! Horiuchi, Richard Hunt, Angelo Ippolito, Joan Jacobs, Paul Jenkins, Alfred 
Hansen, Jasper Johns, Lester Johnson, Ray Johnson, Murray Jones, Reuben 
Kadish, Ellsworth Kelly, Lyman Kipp, Franz Kline, Gabriel Kohn, Joseph Konzal, 
Willem de Kooning, Harold Krisel, Bernard Langlais, Ibram Lassaw, James Chan 
Leong, Robert Lepper, Al Leslie, John Levee, Alexander Liberman, Denver Lindley, 
Seymour Lipton, John Little, Dana Loomis, Sven Lukin, Robert Mallary, Frances 
Manacher, Conrad Marca-Relli, Agnes Martin, Richard Mayhew, Howard Mehring, 
Richard Miller, Fred Mitchell, Joan Mitchell, Kyle Morris, Robert Motherwell, 
Robert Natkin, Robert S. Neuman, Louise Nevelson, Mike Nevelson, Isamu 
Noguchi, Kenzo Okada, Jules Olitski, Nathan Oliveira, Gordon Onslow-Ford, 
John Opper, George Ortman, Alfonso Ossorio, Felix Pasilis, Phillip Pavia, David 
Pease, Pehr, Clayton Pinkerton, Reginald Pollack, Richard Pousette-Dart, Robert 
Rauschenberg, José de Rivera, Larry Rivers, James Rosati, Samuel Rosenberg, 
Mark Rothko, Joop Sanders, Julius Schmidt, Ethel Schwabacher, Henry Schwartz, 
David Simpson, David Smith, Hassel Smith, Leon Polk Smith, Sasson Soffer, 
George Spaventa, Jack Squier, Theodoros Stamos, Richard Stankiewicz, Joseph 
Stefanelli, Hedda Sterne, Myron Stout, George Sugarman, Tajiri, Albert Terris, 
Robert Tieman, Walasse Ting, Mark Tobey, Yu-Ho Tseng, Russell Twiggs, Jack 
Tworkov, Esteban Vicente, Elbert Weinberg, Lucia Wilcox, William T. Wiley, James 
Wines, Sidney Wolfson, Andrew Wyeth, Manoucher Yektai, Jack Youngerman, 
Adja Yunkers, Wilfrid Zogbaum, William Zorach. VENEZUELA: Carlos Cruz Diez, 
Rafael-Jesus Soto. YUGOSLAVIA: Gabrijel Stupica. 


KINLEY (England): Figure with Mirror. 1960. 80 x 48'/: inches. 
(Paul Rosenberg, New York.) 


TAVERNARI (italy): Grand Torso. 1961. Wood: 78.2 x 34.4 inches. 
(Paul Facchetti, Paris.) 


Swan Lake No. 2. 1961. 95 X 96 inches. (All illustrations courtesy André Emmerich, 
New York, and Galerie Lawrence, Paris.) 


Collision. 1961. 35 x 45 inches 
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Helen Frankenthaler 


E. C. Goossen 


Two Kh 


Two Moons. 1761. 32 X 513/« inches. 


A dozen or so years ago there were a number of fledgling painters 
who had the insight and the opportunity to read the beginnings of 
a new phase of art as it first appeared on the walls of a few 
courageous galleries. That movement, which seems currently to be 
milling around in an ever-tightening corral, exhausting its energy 
faster than it can be replenished, was then all that a lucky young 
artist could hope for. Generated among older painters with know- 
ledge and sophistication and desperately desirous of awakening a 
provincially-minded culture to its own maturity, abstract express- 
ionism looked radically new, when it was actually involved, as 
Clement Greenberg has said, in “the intelligible continuity of taste 
and tradition”. 


One of the fledglings was Helen Frankenthaler, who returned to 
New York in 1949 after graduating from Bennington College where 
painting is a serious part of the curriculum. She was only twenty- 
one but already committed to art. Gorky had died the year before, 
leaving a legend and a considerable wake of influence; Pollock, 
with four years or more of important new-style painting behind him, 
was engaged on his now-famous “drip” pictures; people were 
beginning to look more seriously at the early Kandinskys on the 
crepe-covered walls of the old Guggenheim and the over-bearing 
shadew cf Picasso was fading, reveaiing the true stature of Mon- 
drian, Matisse and Miré, as well as the last work of Monet. Franken- 
thaler was plunged immediately into the middle of the pool that 
was forming and is now referred to as the Sécond Generation of 
abstract expressionists. 


lt is possible that it was all too easy for this younger group which 
included, besides Frankenthaler, Alfred Leslie, Grace Hartigan, Joan 
Mitchell, Robert Goodnough, Larry Rivers and Friedel Dzubas. They, 
and a number of late-comers have been trying to live up to re- 
Putations awarded too early and too much like Good Conduct 
medals for catching the drift of what their elders, twice their age, 
were up to after long, dry years at hard labor. Yet they served an 
excellent purpose in filling out the ranks and increasing the clamor 
aS a participating audience in a situation which needed them even 


more, perhaps, than they needed it. But this fast pick-up has had 
some whiplash reactions. Historically they are older than their 
years, but for some the time of apprenticeship is not up. For Franken- 
thaler, however—and | base this on a decade of sustained high 
level work—that season seems to be over. 


Frankenthaler, who is just about on dead center in respect to the 
stylistic polarities of abstract expressionism, is strangely enough a 
“loner’. Well adapted by nature and grace to the physical empathy 
endorsed as one of the supposed canons of the style—that kin- 
esthetic involvement in the creative process which Harold Rosen- 
berg called “action” painting—Frankenthaler might be said to be a 
“natural” for it. But this is of little consequence in comparison to 
the judicious selection of sources and influences she made at the 
outset. As a result (1 do not mean to suggest that anyone could do 
this programmatically) she is in possession of the most developed, 
inimitable and flexible approach in American art today. And while 
she sometimes misuses it she has never let it die in her hands. 
Cubism, with which she came well tutored by her instructor, Paul 
Feeley, now a painter of growing reputation, was sweated out of 
her quickly in the New York climate. The Braque and Picasso ele- 
ments in her work were shifted in the direction of Gorky, and soon 
toward Gorky’s own last influences, Kandinsky and Miré. From 
Kandinsky (1914—1916 works) it would seem she learned that 
colours alone, unassociated with any specific volumetric references 
could be the basis for a credible painting. She further iearned that 
pictures might not have to be planned, constructed and revised 
but could be, if one could take the Russian’s titles at face value, 
Improvisations. Of course, Kandinsky himself achieved the impro- 
vised look only after many sketches and much painstaking pre- 
paration. Perhaps she also found in some of his little sketches the 
splashes of thin colour, though her main nudge in this direction 
came from Pollock. 

The thin, curvaceous, form-suggesting line in her early canvases 
(ca. 1952-53) comes directly from Gorky’s mid-40s work. During that 
period Frankenthaler’s colours, similar to Gorky’s in their dry feel 
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Jacob's Ladder. 1957. 113 x 70 inches. (Awarded a first prize at the 1959 Paris 
Biennale.) 


and tone, were yet paler and more feminine than Gorky’s hues. 
This sounds like a totally unnecessary remark but it is true that 
many of his late pictures, “Agony” (1947) and “The Calendars” 
(1946-47), for example, have a feminine delicacy in the sensuous 
line that only a man could have produced. Frankenthaler’s painting 
is manifestly that of a woman. There are still plenty of women 
painters around, but there are also a few painters who are women. 
Frankenthaler is in the latter category. 


Everyone immediately sees the connection between the late work 
of Pollock and Frankenthaler’s, but few note the vast chasm which 
separates them. Without Poliock’s painting her’s is unthinkable. 
What she took from him was masculine; the almost hard-edged, 
linear splashes of duco enamel. What she made with it was dis- 
tinctly feminine; the broad, bleeding-edged stain on raw linen. 
With this translation she added a new candidate for the dictionary 
of plastic forms, the stain. Concrete yet ambiguous, wide, narrow, 
circular, soft-edged or hard, the stain can be the conveyor of 
colour and the colour itself; symbolic, naturalistic, or abstract, it 
can sink into the canvas or rise to the surface and push and pull in 
any direction like the Queen in Chess, and it can be squeezed to 
é thread or fattened and flattened to cover the whole rectangle. 

Pollock’s mode of attack became hers, it is true, to the extent that 
she also threw her canvases on the floor in order to work in, around 
and on them. This physical relation to the picture was bound, at 
first, to promote similarities in manner. But a quick poll of all of 
Pollock’s work from the mid-Thirties to his death shows that nearly 
all of it is symmetrical in composition, and/or organized in regular, 
frieze-like rhythms, and extraordinarily consistent in its horror vacui, 
or agoraphobia, if you will. The exceptions are more or less con- 
fined to the drawings and the black and white figurative pieces of 
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1951-52. Frankenthaler’s work, on the contrary, follows a fairly 
normal pattern in its mixture of symmetrical and asymmetrical com- 
pesitions, each pictorial idea treated on its own merits. In addition, 
there is a general openness and a greater freedom in the use of 
broad, flat areas versus line elements, as well as in cclour. Her 
ability to use colour is excepticnal on the scene today, and lately 
(in her last show at Emmerich’s, fer instance) has begun to exhibit 
the brilliance and range of Matisse. 

E. M. Forster once wrote that in art “Pegasus must be caught with 
cne throw of the rope”. Frankenthaler’s improvisational approach 
is intended to do just that. Though she has painted a number of 
pictures using a more or less conventional procedure, over-painting 
the soaked areas, cr running thinned cclour into a previously stain- 
ed, but dried canvas, | have seen few of these canvases which can 
match the less laboured ones, the “inspired” ones. In 1955-56, a 
period of uncertainty, this was largely her manner, or, perhaps her 
result. In the strange way of fashion, these have turned out to be 
her best received works; “Trojan Gates” in the Museum of Modern 
Art, “Blue Territory” in the Whitney Museum, and “Mt. Sinai” in the 
collection of Roy Neuberger. Less popular and less understocd are 
those earlier and more recent pictures composed of lines and 
stains and colours floated in a field of raw canvas, possibly be- 


Winter Hunt. 1958. 91 x 46'/2 inches. (Exhibited at the Sao Paulo Biennale, 1957.) 
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cause they seem to flout the seriousness of painting, which is 
culturally associated with rich, sombre colours, sensual paint effects 
and a worked-over look. In a middle-class scheme of values any- 
thing that seems casual, that employs wit or fails to appear, in 
essence, to take itself seriously, is suspect, and will not be received 
as quite orthodox. Bad painting which nevertheless parades its 
“weight” (even our language loads the scales) will take precedence 
over the best which does not. Now and then an effort will be 
made to adjust the balance and a cheap “gay” effect will make it 
where a truly lyrical or ironic statment will not... Dufy had a high 
reputation during the same years that the playfulness of Miré kept 
him from being fully appreciated. And there have been many long 
faces over the question of whether or not Matisse’s last bright and 
simple works should be taken seriously. 


That Frankenthaler’s “Mountains and Sea” (1952) and “Eden” (1957) 
should have to wait for the recegnition they deserve as major 
paintings of the 1950’s is not so important, given the careless 
manner in which our society makes reputations. What does matter 
is that enough jucicious support trickles down steadily so that the 
painter can keep going, and pictures of the calibre of “Jacob's 
Ladder” (1957), “Madridscape” (1959) and “Vessel” (1961) can keep 
emerging from the studio. Too much support can often keep a 
young painter (and some old ones, too) from developing away 
from what people seem to like; too little can keep him running 
after a formula. Today there is as much formula painting as ever, 
whether it is on the side of the ikons or the side of flashy mech- 
anics. Some of our best painters will never reach the greatness 
they may assume they have because they are trapped by the 
fashion they helped to create. And most of our younger artists, 
instead of addressing themselves to the problems of art, search 
desperately for a trade-mark before they have anything to trade. 
This tendency is toward closing doors rather than opening them. 
Pollock worked out the vein he found in the “drip” series and then 
moved back toward the kind cf work from which they had issued. 
Newman, Rothko and Still have, up to this point, kept their suc- 
cesses in sight by moving slowly and circularly. Kline, who ap- 
parently never understood what made the pictures between 1950 
and 1954 so vital, that is, the struggle between the black and white, 
began to believe in his signature and, slapping the black over a 
white surface, produced parodies of his own best work. Signature 
painting is slowly killing abstract expressionism. |, for one, hate to 
see the younger artists joining the safari just as it is coming home. 
And a little wit should show them that it is foolish to dig an ele- 
phant trap without taking a ladder along. 


Yellow Caterpillar. 95 x 124 inches. 


This is hardly Frankenthaler’s problem. Her painting over this first 
decade has been uneven in the most obvious ways, but she has 
kept the door open by painting pictures rather than variations on 
a theme. She, too, slips now and then into the easy manufacture, 
but far more rarely than her contemporaries. Her pictures tend to 
be so dedicated to themselves as such that her shows do not hang 
together: they contrast with those where the emphasis is on an 
ambiance (favorite and fateful word in today’s criticism). 

The public rightly senses an ironic quality in many of her canvases. 
Somehow, with an awkward gesture, a slop which remains a slop, 
an amusing twist of form or an incongruous colour, or even, at 
times in the caricature of some part of the subject matter (the 
snake in “Eden”, not to mention the hand of God) wit is turned 
upon art as well as upon herself, but subtly, sometimes secretly, 
and almost always with the quality of philosophic irony. In this 
she has risked contemporary success, as Matisse risked it when he 
began to paint for the joy of it. 

As | see Frankenthaler the range and flexibility of her approach 
guarantee a future for painting as yet unstated in any other quarter. 


Vessel. 1961. 98 x 94 inches. 


Swan Lake No. 1. 1961. 95 x 98 inches. 
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Kemény: Amourium. 1961. 165 x 200 cm 


, Switzerland, has held a retrospective exhibition of the work of Zoltan Kemény, Hung 


This past month the Musée des Beaux-Arts of La Chaux-de-Fonds 
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Kemény: La Céne No. 2 (fragment). 1961. 275 x 165 cm. 


Kemény: Boltes de bonté. 1961. 205 x 177 cm. 
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Gift for Apollo. Combine. 49 X 40'/s inches. Collection Count Giuseppe Panza di ‘ wa : " ae A lad 
Biumo, Milan Interview. 1955. Combine. 66 X 49 x 12 inches. Collection the Artist. 
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Dada, Néo-Dada, 
et Rauschenberg 


Francoise Choay 


La cadence 4 laquelle se succédent aujour- 
d’hui les idées et mouvements au sein des 
arts plastiques, implique corrélativement, 
la nécessité de les individualiser, donc de 
les nommer. Mais l’improvisation hative de 
ces néclogismes méne inévitablement a 
'é-peu-prés et finit par induire en contre- 
sens ou confusion. Qu’est-ce que |’«in- 
formel» par rapport au «tachisme»? Ces 
notions ne reccuvrent-elles pas l'une 
comme l’autre des réalités contradictoires? 
Récemment encore, pour désigner l'une 
des tendances qui ont aux U.S.A. succédé 
a l'expressionnisme abstrait, la critique in- 
ventait le «néo-dadaisme» dont le peintre 
Robert Rauschenberg aurait été le princi- 
pal protagoniste. Mais quelle est la signifi- 
cation précise de ce concept? Nous avons 
eu perscnnellement l'occasion de nous po- 
ser la question en avril dernier a la suite 
de la premiére exposition personnelle' de 
Rauschenberg a Paris et au cours de plu- 
sieurs entretiens avec le peintre?. Ajoutons 
en outre qu’en Il’occurrence |l’originalité 
méme du néo-dadaisme ne manqua pas 
d‘étre immédiatement mise en cause par 
la majorite de la critique pour qui le 
peintre se bornait a exploiter et rééditer 
d’anciennes formules: son ceuvre fut assi- 
milée non seulement a Dada, mais au sur- 
réalisme et finalement au récent néo-réa- 
lisme parisien. Effectivementles apparences 
pouvaient préter a quelque méprise. Notre 
propos sera ici de dégager la particularité 
et la signification de l’entreprise de Rau- 
schenberg en la différenciant de celles 
avec lesquelles elle peut paraitre se con- 
fondre. 


Une vingtaine d’ceuvres diverses exécu- 
tées entre 1954 et 1961 nous étaient donc 
venues d’Outre-Atlantique. Les unes se 
présentent comme des surfaces planes sur 
lesquelles scnt généralement collés des 
objets, morceaux d’objets ou matériaux 
variés; les autres apparaissent au contraire 
comme des objets ou plutét assemblages 
d'objets tridimensionnels. A la premiére 
catégorie appartient par exemple «Rébus», 
ou parmi quelques taches de peinture in- 
terférent l'effigie répétée d’une femme 
politique découpée dans une affiche élec- 
torale, des bandes dessinées, une repro- 
duction de la «Naissance de Vénus», ou 
encore «K 24976» qui réunit en toute aus- 
térité une grande plaque de métal, un 
morceau d’écriteau en bois, et quelques 
feuilles de papier blanc, les uns vierges, 
les autres déja utilisés et oU se trouve 
linscription qui a donné son titre au «ta- 
bleau». A la seconde catégorie appar- 
tlennent par exemple une chaise rivée a 
une toile, ou encore I’étonnant coq blanc 
Posé sur la caisse a surprise vide, dans la- 
quelle s’allume périodiquement une lampe, 
tandis que les parois en sont ornées d’in- 
scriptions imprimées et de photographies. 
Ne sommes-nous pas spontanément tentés 
d'étiqueter ces ceuvres «collages» et «ob- 
Jets» et de les rapprocher de certains pré- 
cédents illustres? La chaise ne s’inspire-t- 
elle pas des «ready-made» exécutés par 
Marcel Duchamp dés 1916? Le coqn’évoque- 
til pas la fameuse sculpture-objet dans la- 
quelle en 1929 Miré avait posé un perro- 
quet empaillé sur une branche creuse qui 
renfermait en son centre le moulage d’une 
Jambe de femme habillée d’un bas noir et 
chaussée? Les objets animés de Rauschen- 
berg ne sont-ils pas les cousins du célébre 
Phonographe qu’Oscar Dominguez montrait 
4 l'exposition surréaliste de 1936? Quant 


Satellite. 1955. Combine-Painting with pheasant. 80 x 42'/2 inches. 
Collection Mrs. Claire Zeisler, Chicago. 


aux collages, méme si l’on refuse de les 
assimiler 4 tous ceux qui depuis les pre- 
miéres recherches des cubistes n’ont cessé 
par le jeu ou I’humour de s’‘insérer dans 
des esthétiques déja existantes, n’appar- 
tiennent-ils pas a la catégorie nouvelle 
créée notamment par Yves Tanguy lorsque 
dés 1924 il n’hésitait pas a introduire dans 
ses toiles des morceaux tout vifs de réalité 
(fils telégraphiques ou cocottes en papier). 
Avant de répondre, tentons de cerner ra- 
pidement les caractéristiques essentielles 
des ceuvres de Rauschenberg. La PEINTURE 
méme n’y joue qu’un réle secondaire: tan- 
tét elle sert de fond, rappelant les origines 
néo-plasticiennes de I’artiste, ancien éléve 
de Albers; tantét et plus généralement elle 
se présente sous forme de quelques tracés 
volontaires destinés simplement 4 marquer 
la présence du peintre parmi le monde 
qu'il tache de faire entrer tel qu’en lui- 
méme dans ses ceuvres. En effet celles-ci 
sont essentiellement constituées de CHOSES 
REELLES, quelconques, naturelles ou cultu- 
relles: parmi elles aucun privilege n’est 
accordé aux débris de I|’industrie ou aux 
contenus de poubelles. Leur adoption veut 
pour seuls guides la contingence et une 
tctale ouverture au possible. On notera 
simplement l‘importance de |’imprimé sous 
forme de texte, ou davantage d’image. 
L'artiste marque par la le réle de l'image 
non plus en tant qu’image, mais en tant 
qu’objet, dans le monde actuel. En résumé 
Rauschenberg REFUSE TOUTE REPRESEN- 
TATION au profit d’une présentification, 
d’une annexion effective du monde qui 
tend a se placer sous le signe de |’EXTE- 
RIORITE PURE. En ce sens sa démarche 
s‘oppose 4a celle de l’expressionnisme ab- 
strait, au terme de laquelle l’objet visé, le 
monde, n’est finalement capté que par la 
médiation d’une subjectivité dont la pas- 
sion et le déchainement sont technique- 
ment nécessaires. Mais elle différe aussi 
du precés de la Junk culture dont Rau- 
schenberg n’adopte ni le misérabilisme ni 
‘intention polémique.) Rauschenberg nous 
propose de retrouver le monde sous 


l'‘espéce des fragments dont le groupement 
ou la présence insolite doit nous rendre 
leur saveur perdue. Et en définitive le tra- 
vail de l’artiste nous conduit 4 considérer 
«le monde entier comme un tableau». Il est 
lui-méme fort explicite 4 cet égard et 
n’hésite pas a préciser son propos («Je 
cherche simplement @& obtenir la plus 
grande présence possible du monde, avec 
les objets les plus divers, et j’essaie de 
faire fonctionner ceux-ci avec le plus de 
variété ou de vie») et 4 développery son 
horreur de l'image et de I’illusionnisme 
(«Tous les grands peintres ont refusé I’illu- 
sion et leurs peintures ont toujours été 
des objets»). L’auto-interprétation de son 
ceuvre par l’artiste est d’ailleurs un phéno- 
méne significatif de la situation actuelle 
ou les avatars successifs de l'art ne sont 
plus compréhensibles qu’a travers une 
série de médiations intellectuelles. En l’oc- 
currence la visée de Rauschenberg n’est 
pas plus immédiatement explicite que celle 
d’un Marcel Duchamp dont les commen- 
taires sont aussi importants que les objets 
qu'il proposait a la stupéfaction de ses 
contemporains. 


Or si, aprés notre bréve analyse, nous con- 
frontons précisément des exégéses de Du- 
champ et de Rauschenberg, la différence 
des attitudes est manifeste. Elle repose 
(comme dans la discussion des rapports 
avec le surréalisme ou le néo-réalisme) 
esentiellement sur la conception et le rdéle 
joué par le réel dans les deux cas. Que 
signifiait un objet pour Marcel Duchamp 
qui incarnera ici la position Dada? L’objet 
était dépourvu de valeur ou méme d’in- 
térét en soi. Soudainement érigé en art, 
tel morceau du réel permettait a I’artiste 
ce retranchement dans I’‘impersonnalité que 
Duchamp a quelque part appelé «inhuma- 
nité». Moins un objet était élaboré, plus 
grande était sa puissance de subversion. 
Et la présence de machines parmi les 
«ready-made» s’explique par le désir d’une 
plus parfaite dérision. L’objet était donc le 
moyen d’opérer la révolution dans I’art, de 


dire non au confort intellectuel, au concept 
de beauté, a un certain humanisme. «Dada 
n’avait plus rien 4 voir avec les arts plas- 
tiques proprement dits, il ne se préoccu- 
pait ni des questions de technique, ni des 
écoles qui l’avaient précédé. Il s’intéres- 
sait davantage 4 la littérature. En fait c’était 
la négation, le refus total», telles sont les 
propres paroles de Duchamp s’adressant a 
J.J. Sweeny*?. De méme il écrit en 19464 
«Dada was an extreme protest against the 
physical side of painting. It was a meta- 
physical attitude... It was a sort of nihil- 
ism... Dada was very serviceable as a 
purgative.» Rauschenberg répéte «Dada 
était anti, je suis pro». Cependant certains 
de ses objets témoignent pour le specta- 
teur du méme aspect provocateur que les 
«ready-made». Peut-étre était-ce inévitable 
dans la mesure ou Rauschenberg est parti 
des «ready-made» pour poursuivre sa pro- 
pre aventure. Mais le geste de Duchamp 
n’appelait aucune répétition. C’est un mo- 
ment instable et périlleux de l'histoire; il 
est intenable dans le temps, et son sens 
méme tient a sa limitation dans l’espace 
et la durée. C’est pourquoi nous sommes 
irrités par certaines ceuvres de Rauschen- 
berg (le verre d’eau enchainé ou la table 
liée @ la toile), ot l'objet est si artificielle- 
ment présenté, qu'il manque la «réalité» 
visée, et se réduit pour nous a une con- 
struction laborieuse selon le schéme du 
«ready-made». Mais tel n’est pas toujours 
le cas. La situation de Rauschenberg par 
rapport 4 Dada apparait assez bien lorsque 
le peintre raconte ses réactions la pre- 


miére fois ou il vit, par hasard, un «ready- 
made» dans une exposition de peinture. 
«C’était une roue de bicyclette posée au 
bord d’une chaise. Je I’ai trouvée plus 
belle qu’aucun tableau de l|’exposition.» 
Jamais Duchamp n’aurait parlé ainsi. Pour 
lui la beauté résidait non dans la chose 
mais dans I’attitude de I’individu qui avait 
décidé contre la société et ses valeurs de 
la proposer comme objet d'art. Dans ce 
sens la deshumanisation recherchée par 
Duchamp aboutit en réalité a une exal- 
tation de la volonté et de la liberté hu- 
maines. Chez Rauschenberg au contraire, 
nous nous trouvons en face d’une immense 
passivité. La volonté ne s’exalte plus dans 
l'élection du contingent, mais le contingent 
s‘impose a une fonction essentiellement 
réceptive. Pour retrouver un réel qui im- 
porte peu au dadaiste, le sujet accepte 
de se perdre pour n’étre plus qu’un objet 
du monde. Bref le réalisme de Duchamp 
(qui a lui aussi renoncé @& peindre des 
images), m’apparait comme une forme su- 
préme de I’abstraction, alors que celui de 
Rauschenberg implique la croyance, l’ad- 
hésion a ce qui esi habituellement quaiifié 
réel. A la négation de l'un s’oppose |’as- 
sentiment de |’autre. 

Mais la négativité a l’ceuvre chez Dada 
devait préluder a la naissance de nou- 
veaux mouvements et Duchamp lui-méme 
le décrivit comme «ce corridor d’humour 
qui ne devait pas manquer de déboucher 
sur l’onirisme et par conséquent sur le sur- 
réalisme».s Comme nous I'indiquions plus 
haut on ne s’est pas fait faute d’invoquer 


Curfew. 1958. Combine-Painting. 57'/: x 39'/: inches. Collection Mrs. Harriet Peters, 


le surréalisme & propos de Rauschenberg, 
ll sera donc utile de préciser le rdéle dy 
réel dans ce mouvement. Pour faciliter 
notre tache nous pouvons commencer pa 
considérer les peintures qui a partir de 
1929 se fondent sur une observation minu. 
tieuse du réel. Certes il s’agit la unique. 
ment d’images du monde, mais voyons 
comment elles fonctionnent. Le tableay 
comme totalité est univers imaginaire, mais 
il prend sa valeur obsessionnelle, pres. 
qu’hypnctique dans la mesure ou il est 
élaboré a partir d’éléments empruntés 4 la 
description du sensible. (Le mécanisme est 
le méme que dans les romans de Kaffka 
ou une situation tout a fait insolite est dé. 
crite avec la minutie du réalisme et une 
profusion de détails issue d’une obser. 
vation presque maniaque.) Mais l'image du 
réel est essentiellement projective et ser 
a créer un pont entre le passé et |’avenir, 
Cette relation avec le temps est une des 
caractéristiques fondamentales du surréa- 
lisme qui ne se sert du réel que pour le 
nier et qui refuse farouchement le présent 
ou se confine au contraire l'art de Rav- 
schenberg. L’un est animé par le désir ou 
la nostalgie, l'autre au contraire s’adonne 
aux sondages et adopte tout bruts la ca- 
rotte géologique ou le contenu du filet. 
Ces remarques éclairent par analogie le 
fonctionnement des objets surréalistes qui 
ne valent jamais par leurs éléments, mais 
par les images, réves ou souvenirs, qu’ils 
suscitent. L’esthétique surréaliste peut se 
définir par la fameuse phrase de Lautré- 
amont: «Beau comme la rencontre fortuite 
sur une table de dissection d’une machine 
a coudre et d’une parapluie.» C’est dire le 
réle qu’y tiennent la cocasserie et I’insolite 
comme générateurs d’associations, révé- 
lateurs de symbolisme. L’objet introduit 4 
un monde mental subjectif dont précisé- 
ment Rauschenberg se désintéresse. Et si 
l'ironie et la satire sont absents chez lui, 
‘humour peut certes parfois revendiquer 
une place; mais a l’encontre de ce qui se 
passe dans le cas des surréalistes, I’humour 
n’est pas un mode d’accés vers I’intériorité, 
il est immanent aux choses et contribue 
simplement a leur coloration. 


Ainsi donc en face de dada ou du surréa- 
lisme Rauschenberg apparait singulier, par 
sa foi candide en le monde réel, par son 
acceptaticn, son désir «des choses mémes» 
qu’il capte immédiatement dans leur pré- 
sence. Mais cette attitude n’est-eile pas 
également celle des néo-réalistes de |’Ecole 
de Paris dont les ceuvres préexistaient 
depuis quelques années 4a leur premiére 
exposition de groupe tenue en mai 1961¢ 
Eux aussi ont choisi de bannir |’image, |'il- 
lusion, la représentation, au profit de 
choses réelles. Les uns amoncellent par 
catégcries des objets variés, le plus sou- 
vent cocasses (Arman, Deschamps), d'autres 
organisent les reliquats d’une action, un 
repas par exemple (Spoeri), d’autres pro 
posent des affiches lacérées (Hains, Vil- 
leglé, Rotella, Dufréne), d’autres enfin 
animent des morceaux de machines et 
débris variés (Tinguély). Certes la réalité 
est la, mais travaillée, choisie, ironisée. 
Souvent d’ailleurs on se meut aux confins 
du surréalisme; tel est le cas d’Arman avec 
ses procédés d’accumulation qui ne sont 
pas sans rappeler certaines fantaisies de 
Max Ernst (les chapeaux notamment). Dans 
tous les cas régne la sélection, qu’elle 
s‘applique 4 des catégories d’objets (at 
fiches) ou a leur tonalité affective (misé 
rabilisme existenciel de Spoeri, miséra 
bilisme industriel de Tinguély que [I’on 
pourrait d’ailleurs accuser de développe! 
des thémes élaborés par Picasso dés 1933). 
Chez les néo-réalistes non seulement |e 
réel est réduit & une part de lui-méme, 
mais il est tourné en dérision. Ii devien' 
impossible de l’accepter sans du méme 
coup en montrer le ridicule. Et dés lors 
s‘introduit la négativité, le clin d’ceil de 
complicité ironique avec le spectateur. Ces 
ceuvres sont indiscutablement sincéres ¢! 
elles correspondent 4 la méme exigence 
historique qui a donné naissance aux [& 
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Dufy 

During his lifetime Raoul Dufy’s pursuit of visual pleasure made him 
a favorite painter of the high-fashion world while exposing him to 
censure from the more inflexible champions of the avante-garde. 
Subscribers to “Town and Country” were attracted by the urbanity 
of his subjects—regattas, race meetings, the promenade at Nice 
and Deauville—as well as by the gaiety of his colour and the ele- 
gant dexterity of execution. These very qualities condemned him 
to accusations of frivolity and lack of seriousness, a reproof as 
applicable to Boucher and Watteau as to Dufy. Enough time has 
elapsed since the death of the artist, eight years ago, to appraise 
his accomplishments on their own merits, as the exhibition at Dalzell 
Hatfield Galleries demonstrates. If Dufy never attained the stature 
of such fauve colleagues of his youth as Matisse and Derain, neither 
was he the facile virtuoso with nothing to offer but charm, as his 
detractors were prone to assert. 

The Hatfield exhibition traces Dufy’s evolution from 1912 to 1935, by 
which time his penchant for light-fingered descriptive arabesques 
and interlacements skittering over airy luminous colour reached its 
peak development. In 1912, under the impact of Cubism, Dufy 
essayed such Cézannian efforts as “Screen of Trees”, subordinating 
vivacity of colour to a muffled sonority of cool forest greens in a 
broken, impressionist-like stroke. By 1914 he was articulating sim- 
plified volumes calling to mind the landscapes of la Fresnaye. Curi- 
ously enough in 1935 he returned to this brief pre-war cubist epi- 
sode with such works as “Bather of Ste. Andresse”, transcribed 
almost intact from a “Bather’ of 1914. The later picture, however, 
accents supple line instead of volume and flat effervescent colour 
instead of hatched colour close in key and modelled to suggest 
depth. 

Dufy succeeded in what he set out to do: elicit in the viewer a 
heightened sense of visual pleasure. Frankly a pictorial hedonist, 
he once said, “It is the business of art to erase all ugliness.” Never 
@ doctrinal painter, he must be credited with restoring black, 
banished by the impressionists, as a colour in its own right, and 
after the detour (for him) of structuring forms architectonically, of 
finding his métier of fluent and spontaneous “writing” in translucent 
cclour. In that regard his works come close in spirit to the efforts 
of the generation of artists who were advancing the resources of 
painting at the time of his death. 


Hofmann 

Hans Hofmann, born in 1880, three years after Dufy, belongs pictori- 
ally to that generation. In spite of the disparity of aims and atti- 
tudes between himself and Dufy, the grand old man of American 
abstract painting retains in the pictures of his later years the fauve 
colour he encountered in Paris in his youth. It is the incandescent 
colour as much as anything else in the oils and watercolours of 
1952 to 1960 at Feingarten Gallery that creates the initial impact of 
youthful energy and exuberance undiminished by the toll of age. 
Hofmann embraces colour vibration, together with the dynamic 
thrust and counter-thrust of line and shape, as a sine qua non of 
the painting experience. Dispensing with tonal gradations in such 
1959 works as “Elysium”, Hofmann jostles hard-edged rectangles of 
scintillating reds, yellows, and blues with scumbled passages in no 
less intense hues. These conflicting passages keep the surface in 
@ state of dynamic equilibrium. In such other works as “Lent” (1960), 
Hofmann streaks, coils and skids line across expanses of thinned 
and splattered colour. Here the impulsive gesture takes command 
with unhestitating assurance, revealing the “vibrant inter-relation- 
ships” Hofmann aspires to achieve. 

Painting, for Hofmann, constitutes something more than revelation 
of self or the exploration of pictorial phenomena as such. He views 
the act of painting as a vehicle in “The Search for the Real”—the 
title he gave a volume of essays published in 1948. He seeks to 
transmute into painting a cosmology in which matter is conceived 
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Raoul Dufy: Bathers of St. Adresse. 1935. 36 x 29 inches. (Dalzell Hatfield Galleries.) 


Hans Hofmann: Swamp Series II, Autumnal Glory. 1957. 48 x 60 inches. 
(Feingarten Galleries.) 


as energies in fields of force continuously interacting in a kind of 
creative evolution. These cosmic forces appear in his paintings in 
the dynamic give and take of light and vibrant colour, line and 
shape, plane and surface. Painting thus becomes the visible inter- 
section between perceived and intuited reality. The substratum of 
metaphysics in the works of Hans Hofmann has been a liberating 
rather than a constricting set of beliefs, enabling him to welcome 
with open arms the endless processes of change marking the phy- 
sical universe and the realm of personal existence. 
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View of the Yves Klein Exhibition at the Dwan Gallery 


. 
Klein 


The metaphysics of Hans Hofmann is rooted in the rational intelli- 
gence; that of Yves Klein—who shows paint-soaked sponge reliefs 
and blue monochremes of the “void” at the Dwan Gallery—is mys- 
tical and contrary to the edicts of analytic Reason. The Klein ex- 
hibition provoked the expected reaction of outrage, befuddiement 
and scurrility. It scarcely would be accurate to say that Klein's 
presentation of films showing himself in evening regalia directing 
nude models in the imprinting of hands and torsos on canvas 
brought cheers rather than jeers to the audience of the select 
invited to the gallery. Nor can it be said that Dr. Paul Wember’s 
rather turgid exposition of Klein’s esthetic in the March 1961 ART 
INTERNATIONAL satisfactorily accounts for the works of the artist. 
For one thing, Wember disregards Klein's flair for publicity and 
showmanship, an aptitude causing some viewers to discredit his 
effort as something less than pure in metivation. For another, he 
fails to appreciate the element of wit in the Klein presentation of 
water and fire fountains, “air architecture”, and paintings of the void. 
It would be a mistake, however, to fall into the trap of dismissing 
Klein as a mere farceur, as much as it is a mistake for Wember to 
take Klein’s verbal pyrotechnics at face value rather than as points 
of departure for a bold (if sometimes too clever) visual enterprise. 
One does not have to go along with Klein’s assertions to the effect 
that his monochromes hereafter make other pictorial modes ob- 
solete to recognize the validity of the vague, the ambiguous, the 
unfinished, the unsaid, as powerful prompters of the imagination. 
Delacroix, whom Klein acknowledges as a progenitor, observed, 
“A finished building encloses the imagination within a circle and 
prevents it from straying beyond its limits. Perhaps the only reason 
why the sketch for a work affords so much pleasure is that each 
beholder can finish it as he chooses.” Klein has carried that notion 
to the nth degree and, if nothing else, releases the willing beholder 
of his works from rigid habits of vision. Moreover, this spectator, 
while not subscribing to Klein’s metaphysics, enjoyed the show on 
a purely sensorial level. 
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Buggiani 

Abstract oils and gouaches by the Italian painter Paolo Buggiani 
(in his first American exhibition at the Landau Gallery) require no 
metaphysical expertise to induce a direct and sensuously gratifying 
response. Not that these serene, delicately-hued, often muted and 
reserved abstract divisions of the surface into evocative “torn” 
rectangles are without suggestions of invisible realities. On the 
contrary, textural nuances, juxtapositions of flat with modulated 
colour, the positioning cf the “tern” rectangles in ambiguous space 
all combine to create an allusive ambience. Buggiani achieves 
poetic aura without resorting to rhetorical flourishes, making his 
statements with a minimum of means. If this gifted 28 year old 
Florentine now residing in Rome is culpable at all, it is in a ten- 
dency to a refined elegance that sometimes bcrders on the taste- 
fully decorative. For the most part, however, the works at the 
Landau Gallery suppress this proclivity and achieve a convincing 
statement. 


Until five years ago John Mason was a potter well-known in craft 
circles for mastery of technical procedures. Mason’s exhibition at 
Ferus Gallery of bronze reliefs and abstract ceramic shafts, some 
seven feet high, establishes him as a sculpter with a bold and 
vigorously inventive approach to form that is unique. There is an 
elemental force in the Mason ceramic abstractions, resulting from 
scale, and from the impression of contained energies capable at 
any moment of rumbling into motion. The works possess at once 4 
mystifying presence and a natural quality, as if they might have 
been found at a geologic excavation. Mason’s forte is in shaping 
hand-sized chunks of clay, improvising as he goes along, sometimes 
forming the clay into bulbous extrusions, at other times sawing and 
chiseling the material after it has hardened. Involved with surfaces 
as much as with volume and contour, he constantly introduces tex- 
tural and colour variations. Thus, in the same work he may lead the 
eye from fluent hand-folded strips to creased pebbly surfaces to 
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Paolo Buggiani: Giorno di Festa. 1961. 51'/« x 63'/2 inches. (Landau Gallery.) 


John Mason: Untitled Sculpture. 1961. Height 90 inches. Black ceramic. 
(Ferus Gallery.) 


sharply-cut contours, and from straight-fired clay to aqueous glazes 
to streaks of clear, high-keyed colour. Other works are in a single 
colour, as for example the black seven-and-one-half-foot monolith 
called “The Cross”. Here the basic cross-shape is given added 
interest by lava-like protuberances and flat-cut contours seemingly 
weathered through eons of time. In “The Spear”, a monolith equally 
high, Mason has split the shaft into blades flanged at the base and 
joined into a single unit at the top. Sand-coloured, patched here 
and there with glazes, “The Spear” might be the work of a mythic 
warrior cult. 


Andrews 

Fired clay sculpture, fast becoming a favored medium here, has 
gained another adherent in Oliver Andrews, who previously con- 
fined himself to bronzes, sheet and scrap metal. Andrews’ organic 
abstractions in stoneware at the Frank Perls Gallery keep the im- 
Print of hand pressures shaping the clay in works distantly res- 
sembling the figure, trees, or such ritual objects as “The Eye of 
God”. The earlier Andrews sallies into ceramic sculpture tend to 
be solid and tightly-structured, as in “Lion Cross”. With increased 
assurance, he is more free and easy, creating clusters which narrow 
into thin stems and branch into punctured extensions, as in “Flying 


Oliver Andrews: Presence. 1961. Stoneware. Height 31 inches. 
(Frank Perils Gallery.) 


Robert Cremean: Fragment for a Deposition, No. 2. 1960. Wood mortise. Height 
33 inches. (Esther Robles Gallery.) 


Figure”. In either case, the viewer's attention is enlivened by irre- 
gularities of silhouette, alternately smoothly rounded or twisting 
and turning. After firing, Andrews may break off sections with a 
hammer, completing the image by improvising additions attached 
with glue. He may paint the entire work in close-valued, somber 
tones, dip it in colour, or leave it in the natural state to take advan- 
tage of oxides and chemical changes produced by firing. Formerly 
a topographical draughtsman, now teaching sculpture at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, Andrews gives every evidence 
of maturing into a first-rate talent. All that is required is venture- 
someness into unmapped regions. 


William Brice: Ocean and Cliffs. 78 x 116 inches. (From the exhibition, The Image 
Retained, at the Los Angeles Municipal Art Gallery.) 


Lundy Siegriest: Mount Lassen. 1960. Oil on masonite. 72 x 47'/: inches 
(Parsons Gallery.) 


Cremean 

Robert Cremean, presenting recent works at Esther Robles’ Gallery, 
is a sculptor of mythic personages from some lost ancient dominion 
having a high-degree of cultivated refinement. These wood mortise 
figures with lean, arid, and cracked torsos, tapering arms and legs, 
and blank oval faces are seen in impromptu postures—seated on 
throne-like chairs, reclining on wood platforms, flying upside-down. 
The combination of a kind of sculpture-collage employing stiffened 
cloth, slats of wood and pieces of metal with mannered represent- 
ation produces a curious amalgam of the archaic and the sophistic- 
ated, the blunt and the macabre, as if a group of nudes from the 
School of Fontainebleu had taken a post-graduate course at a 
school of archaeology. 

A very knowing sculptor, Cremean is keenly aware of the variable 
effects of light and shadow as the spectator moves around a work. 


He expands, hollows, flattens, roughens and splinters forms and 
materials to take full advantage of the mobility of light and dark. 
Sometimes the intrusion of actuality, of “real things”, distracts the 
viewer in such otherwise forceful works as “Fragment for a Depo. 
sition”, or removes some of the mystery from such enigmatic images 
as “B.D. Francis Regis Ciet”. Use of the real and the illusory re. 
quires judicious restraint if the observer is not to be excessively 
diverted by the device. Apart from this reservation, it is an im. 
pressive effort by a sculptor concerned with imaging the human 
form in a contemporary mode of vision. 


Images retained 

Fraught with complexities and multiple meanings, the word “image” 
has been appropriated by certain exponents of the intact figure 
as the summum bonum of pictorial expression, as if any other evo. 
cative mark on a surface was something else than an image. It is 
the power to elicit a mental reproduction of experience which turns 
an inscription into an image, and not necessarily a reasonable 
degree of resemblance to ordinary optical perception. Thus, works 
having no ostensible connection with external appearances present 
images of one sort or another. Be that as it may, “The Image Re- 
tained”, an exhibition at the Municipal Art Gallery, presents the 
case for those Southern Californian depictors of the human coun- 
tenance admired by Henry J. Seldis, organizer of the show and art 
critic of the Los Angeles TIMES. The artists favored by Seldis— 
William Brice, Morris Broderson, Robert Cremean, John Paul Jones, 
Howard Warshaw, and Jack Zajac—are not by any means a cohe- 
sive group, for they approach the figure from widely-varied aitti- 
tudes. Leaving aside Seldis’ contestable notion that the show 
demonstrates how enduring values of the past can best be pre- 
served in the art of the present, the exhibition does offer pictures 
and sculpture notable for their genuine search after new kinds of 
visual metaphor. | had the feeling while viewing many of the works 
in the exhibition that the artists, all of whom are plentifully gifted, 
might have engaged me more completely if they had realized that 
the art of the past survives into the present as a vital force through 
having risked the uncertainties entailed in pushing the limits of 
then contemporary possibilities. 


Siegriest 

The Northern California painter Lundy Siegriest transcribes city, 
mountain, and countryside into a staccato kind of condensation 
revealing the quickened and vibrant responses of an artist of varied 
moods and resources. | found him most rewarding in such works 
(at the Parsons Gallery) as, “To Reno”. Here Siegriest tilts re- 
cessional space upwards so that it appears to be defying the force 
of gravity; and roads and distant buildings are no more than sug- 
gestive dabs of colour. He realizes sensation as much through 
colour-equivalence as through the positioning of denotative shapes 
in space. Indeed, it is when colour is activated by scraping and 
streaking so that it clasps the surface-plane that Siegriest’s paint- 
ings vibrate with an internal life of their own. The pictures are 
least satisfying when colour is “hopped-up” to a confectionary 
richness, made sumptuous without regard to nuance. All in all, an 
artist of vigor and assurance, involved in rendering the visible 
world in a visual syntax of the day, who never allows his works to 
present a tortured aspect. 


duit quand méme chez lui, mais subreptice- 


CHOAY: Suite et fin 

cherches de Rauschenberg: elles n’en res- 
sortissent pas moins au canular et consti- 
tuent par la-méme un aveu d’impuissance. 
(Cette démarche critique oW dominent I’in- 
telligence et l’esprit d’analyse n’est d’ail- 
leurs pas sans rappeler celle du Nouveau 
Roman francais et l’attitude de celui-ci de- 
vant la réalité.) La différence entre le 
réalisme de Rauschenberg et celui des 
néo-dadaistes américains est d’ailleurs ap- 
parue de facon concréte au cours d’une 
séance organisée 4 Paris par Rauschenberg 
et le pianiste Tudor en collaboration avec 
deux francais, Tinguély et Nicky de Saint 
Phalle. Le «spectacle total» qui était pro- 
mis au public fut rendu fastidieux notam- 
ment par le constant décalage de ton entre 
les américains et les francais, entre un 
sérieux & peine teinté d’humour et une 
ironisation bien mieux armée pour le jeu 
et le spectacle. 

Au terme de notre analyse, Rauschenberg 
nous parait donc occuper une place bien 
& lui, quoique fragile et précaire. Nous 
‘avons vu parfois menacé par la répétition 
de dada ou du surréalisme; mais notre 
étude ne serait pas complete si nous ne 
le montrions également tenté par l’esthé- 


tisme. Tel est méme le point de rencontre 
avec les lacérateurs d’affiches dont il me 
parait souvent plus proche que d’un Tin- 
guély: ceux-ci en effet constituent une 
sous-catégorie de I’Ecole de Paris puis- 
qu’aussi bien par la médiation du hasard 
(lacérations faites par d'autres) ils en 
adoptent les valeurs. Et Rauschenberg 4 
son tour nous méne aux frontiéres du plai- 
sant et conquiert — contradictoirement — 
un style dans le temps ou il se veut libre 
et ouvert & tous les modes d’assemblages 
possibles. Devant certaines toiles d’emblée 
séduisantes on ne peut qu’évoquer le con- 
seil de Duchamp: «Ne comprenez-vous pas 
que le danger esszntiel est d’aboutir a 
une forme du godt, serait-ce méme le godt 
de la broyeuse de chocolat.» 


Cependant parmi une avant-garde que ca- 
ractérise toujours une recherche fondée 
sur l’esprit de négativité, l'ceuvre de Rau- 
schenberg se distingue par l’'absence de 
toute dialectique. Dans sa positivité elle 
s‘abstient de toute structuration du temps, 
de toute réflexion critique de la conscience 
sur soi ou sur le monde, de toute révolte. 
Force est de se rendre a l’évidence que 
Rauschenberg ne remet pas le monde en 
question. Et pourtant la négativité s’intro- 


ment: ce ne sont point les choses qui sont 
mises en cause, mais I’action. Aussi en 
assumant totalement son réle de spectateur 
Rauschenberg passe-t-il soudain du cété 
de I’utopie. Comment en ce temps vouloir 
n’étre plus que voyeur? Sans doute est-ce 
pour cela que Rauschenberg affirme que 
«peindre doit rester une activité dange- 
reuse». Son candide appétit du réel et sa 
volonté de non-intervention font de son 
ceuvre une réussite surprenante, a la limite 
du monde de histoire et de celui du réve. 
C’est pourquoi, si ce concept signifie quel- 
que chose, et s’il est nécessaire de dé- 
signer l’entreprise de Rauschenberg, ce ne 
devra pas 6tre sous I’étiquette de néo 
dada. 


Galerie Daniel Cordier. Nous avions précédem- 
ment vu des ceuvres de Rauschenberg a la pie 
miére Biennale de Paris en 1959 et & |’exposition 
du surréalisme de 1960. 

Nos citations de Rauschenberg sont précisément 
tirées des notes prises au cours de ces entre 
tiens. 

Entretien avec J.). Sweeny a la Télévision améri- 
caine 1955. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Modern Art, Vol. Vill, 
p. 4—5, cité dans «Marchand du Sel», p. 157. 
«Marchand du Sel», p. 174. 

Galerie J) du 17 mai au 10 juin 1961. 
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Paris Summer Notes 


John Ashbery 


“The end crowns all” in Paris. People wait 
all year for May and June, as for the “bou- 
quet” at the end of a fireworks display, 
before passing judgment on the season. 
This year ended with a sonorous and im- 
posing tutti, more remarkable perhaps for 
its rich orchestral texture than its solo 
passages. But the effect was nevertheless 
remarkable, and reminded one of Valéry’s 
evocation of Paris (in “Monsieur Teste”) as 
a Babylon of culture. 
The Paris gallery world seems to be achiev- 
ing that high standard of living which is so 
impressive in New York. It seems now to 
have weathered successfully the impact of 
American painting. The wave finally broke 
and the atmosphere suddenly seems more 
relaxed and healthy. Painters are either 
going ahead and building on the American 
discoveries or knowledgeably ignoring 
them, which is as it should be. Once again 
one hears an occasional “Ce n’est pas si 
bien que ¢a” in conversations about New 
York, uttered now without self-conscious- 
ness and almost with relief. This may be a 
personal interpretation of what is going 
on, but the general high quality of this 
year's shows is a fact. There is much to 
indicate that next season the School of 
Paris will pull itself together and offer 
something even better than quality. 
The June carnival places a terrific strain on 
the critic—not merely the physical one of 
shuttling between Left Bank and Right 
Bank, but that of finding a tone suitable to 
all occasions. How can one coherently de- 
vote a paragraph to the magnificent Vuil- 
lard exhibition and a subsequent one to 
the intelligent and interesting show of 
Serpan? To do so would require a set of 
stops a Hammond organ would envy. Surely 
the fact that the critic is constantly being 
obliged to change from seven-league boots 
to Keds and back again is dangerous for 
the life of criticism. The only solution, per- 
haps, is to write from a distance about 
what has remained, possibly for the wrong 
reasons, in one’s memory. 
The bulk and brilliance of the Vuillard 
show, its incredible density, are what one 
remembers most about the end of last sea- 
son. What more can be said about Vuillard? 
It is hard to discuss his paintings because 
each of them is a separate world, and has 
grown up around a separate situation. What 
better corrective to the mass production 
of today’s avant-garde where a single ‘truc’ 
will last for years? If one happens on a 
discovery, such as slashing the canvas or 
painting it all blue, one can go on exploit- 
ing it for years and is indeed discouraged 
from doing otherwise by dealers and coll- 
ectors, while the meaningfulness, if any, of 
the process diminishes with each repetition. 
The lesson of Vuillard is his uninhibited 
response to each new set of circumstances, 
the way he accepts it on its own terms 
and is thus propelled forward to new dis- 
coveries. 
Like Proust, his world is the 1900 Parisian 
one, with bourgeois wallpaper and arch- 
itecture (“La Cour en Automne”, with its 
“patch of yellow wall”, reminds one of 
Proust’s sense of the eternal behind the 
fixed look of the temporal), and the central 
figure of the mother as a constant spiritual 
reference. And the technique, too, sug- 
gests Proust’s long sentences, whose mean- 
Ing comes through elaboration, and which 
begin to glow and resound after a certain 
Point has been passed. Perhaps Vuillard 
did not quite know what he was doing 


Vuillard: La cour en automne. 1898. 32 x 76cm. (Durand-Ruel, Paris.) 


when he began toying with rectilinear 
planes in “Madame Vuillard au Chiffonier” 
(1894) but how much more convincing the 
result is than subsequent hard-headed at- 
tempts to do the same thing (de Staél, for 
instance). The same is true of the crude, 
vibrating “a plats” of “Le Deshabillé” and 
“L’Aiguillée” of the following year. 
But even these, rich and improvised as 
they are, involved a degree of schematism 
that was probably anathema to Vuillard. 
More characteristic are the paintings of the 
next decade, such as “Madame Arthur Fon- 
taine au Piano”, where the two figures, 
relegated to the depths of the room, al- 
most disappear in a cloud of gestures and 
the turkey carpet swoops forward at the 
spectator iike a dragon on guard. The 
tangle of paint and lines providentially 
combining to reproduce the carpet are like 
the point of a long story of asides and 
digressions. In “Madame Vuillard au Lit a 
la Bougie” (1900) only a narrow black pic- 
ture frame over the bed crystallizes out of 
the manifold suggestions; again in “Inté- 
rieur aux Rocking-Chairs” everything is done 
to make us ignore the central figure of a 
woman: the pattern of rocking chairs spirals 
us past her; the geometry of the ceiling 
with its lyrical straight lines lifts us above 
her but she is somehow the only thing we 
remember later. 
If one respects the gray and minute real- 
ism of the paintings after 1910 as a sign of 
Vuillard’s marvelous pliancy vis-a-vis the 
subject, the return to colour and looseness 
in the thirties is not entirely convincing. 
Looking at Bonnard after Vuillard one 
misses an acuteness, a wryness, the width 
of the intervals (in the musical sense). Bon- 
nard seems to attack the senses directly; 
Vuillard attacks them through the intelli- 
gence. In any case the Vuillard paintings 
of the thirties (“Le Parc de Clayes”, “Ma- 
dame Hessel dans la Chambre Rose”) seem, 
after the preceding period, to manifest a 
sudden desire to please, and the pinks 
and mauves and sensually tangled skeins 
of outline seem part of a manner of which 
Bonnard was the master and which other 
painters, even Vuillard, attempt at their 
peril. But on the whole, this show at Du- 
rand-Ruel, which does not duplicate the 
Museum of Modern Art one of several 
years ago, is one of the main events of the 
season. 

+ 
Also in the class of “controversial late 
works” are the half-dozen large canvases 
of Miré shown recently at the Galerie 
Maeght. Like other recent works of aging 
great men (Stravinsky, Pasternak, Picasso) 
the work shows modifications of style 
which command respect rather than reck- 
less allegiance. It is hard to imagine any- 
one preferring the new Miréds to the old, 
and yet they have a kind of self-preserving 
vigor and they make sense in terms of the 
painting that is being done today. 


Of the half-dozen, three are “Bleus”: large 
canvases thinly painted electric blue and 
sprinkled with a handful of smudged scarlet 
disks, separated perhaps into two camps 
by a thin diagonal line like the tiniest of 
creeks on a map. These are handsome in 
their way. The blue and the red “light up 
the perspectives of fatigue” (in Breton’s 
and Eluard’s phrase in “L’lmmaculée Con- 
ception”); giving no quarter to the senses, 
they yet dazzle them. The light blue is 
brushed dexterously on the canvas, which 
shows through. It is an interesting way of 
managing a large flat surface: unlike Rothko 
or Still who propose a monumental depth 
or breadth which imposes itself, Mirdé’s 
monochrome spaces are nervous, shallow, 
alive and stirring with a multitude of buried 
intentions. These big, simple, or rather, 
simplified canvases have the same quick- 
wittedness and feverish construction of his 
previous work. 

Also shown were “L’Hirondelle Eblouie par 
l'Eclat de la Prunelle Rouge” (1925—1960)— 
a typical Surrealist event, no doubt taking 
place in the next orchard from “Young 
Cherry Trees Secured against the Hares”. 
And “€criture sur Fond Rouge”—heavy 
biack symbols squirming on a blood-brown 
background, that has the same ill humor 
and sour strength of the large ceramic 
wall for Harvard shown a few months ago 
at Maeght. 

The surprising revival of Gustave Moreau 
which during the last year has brought him 
to the attention of the editors of LIFE and 
of the fancy publishing house of Pauvert 
has resulted in an exhibition at the Louvre, 
some of which is later to travel to the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York. 

The ironic thing about this show is that 126 
of the 145 works have been on view in the 
solitude of the Moreau Museum, scarcely 
a mile away, since 1900. (Most of the re- 
maining 19 are from the collection of the 
Louvre itself.) It has always been difficult 
to persuade people that this museum was 
not only worth visiting but one of the most 
interesting places in Paris. Now that some 
of the paintings have been properly light- 


Miré: Bleu |. 1961. 270 x 355 cm. 
(Galerie Maeght, Paris.) 


ed, stretched and cleaned (the last per- 
haps a little too briskly), the museum may 
one day find the credits necessary to in- 
stall them properly, and admirers of Moreau 
will no longer be considered harmless 
idicts cr droppers of esoteric names. 


Moreau was first dfagged from quasi-ob- 
scurity last year by Julien Alvard for his 
“Antagonismes” show, where Moreau figur- 
ed with Carpeaux and Watts in the pre- 
fatory collection of “augustes ainés”. It is 
true that some of the late muddy Moreaus 
verge on abstraction. But it would be 
wrong to isolate these from the rest of his 
work, be it symbolist, morbid realist, or the 
deft but disturbing watercolours in the 
celebrated cabinet Moreau designed to 
house them: economical views of the 
Roman campagna, Arabian Nights scenes 
where the watercolour has an unearthly 
iridescence; murky, rather frightening illus- 
trations for La Fontaine. 

What is good about the Louvre exhibit is 
that it shows a little of everything, includ- 
ing the large “pompier” paintings, now at 
last hung at eye level and approachable. 
Once the good news that Moreau was an 
Abstract Expressionist has been absorbed, 
these white elephants May finally be ap- 
preciated. Even more. Striking than the 
caked, chaotic brushwork of the “abstract” 
paintings are Moreau’s strange vertical 
compositions (Hésiode et la Muse, Oedipe 
et le Sphinx, Fleur Mystique, Les Mages, 
Jupiter et Séméle) in which the large fig- 
ures are not in harmony with the deep but 
disconnected space behind or the small 
happenings in the near margins. Or his 
habit of draping the foreground figures like 
sheaves across the inaccessible space at 
the back, creating a strange melancholy 
through the lack of the dramatic per- 
spectives one would expect to find. The 
minutely drawn Land of Nod in the back- 
ground of “Les Chiméres” is vertical and 
sheer; there is no question of escape into 
it, of penetrating. Unexpected too is the 
fine filigree-like drawing that floats in front 
of the figures, always slightly out of focus 
with the colour areas it is supposed to 
delineate. These are not technical ruses, 
they are part of Moreau’s vision: a classic 
hysteria; animation without hope of change; 
the attraction, generally fatal, of hidden 
things; the sinister richness of the face of 
the world. 


Miré: Ecriture sur fond rouge. 1960. 195 x 130 cm 
(Galerie Maeght, Paris.) 
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This year Giacometti showed a large group 
of very realistic, almost Rembrandtesque 
portraits and a few sculptures—giant nudes 
that towered over paintings and spectators, 
making you feel their painfull aloneness, 
like the girls who were too tall at school. 
The constant revisions of line that make up 
a Giacometti work have never seemed to 
deal with the physical appearance of a 
subject, but rather to evade it. Instead of 
trying to “capture” a look, Giacometti 
seems captured by it: it is as though he 
knew only too well the famous contours, 
and in trying to free himself of them were 
constantly being brought back to the ines- 
capable fact of their presence. But in the 
new works these many attempts melt to- 


gether, letting the solid three-dimensional 
look shine through triumphantly. 

One was impressed as always by the proud 
loneliness of the figures, precipitates of 
the gray light that is their element, sitting 
stiff and hieratic, foreheads tilted at the 
ceiling (one is always conscious of the 
ceiling in Giacometti: it seems to collect 
all aspirations), glad in their expectation 
of no blessing save perhaps a mild inten- 
sifying above them of the pale light. Some 
of these portraits are probably among the 
greatest of our time: “Madame Maeght”, 
for instance, solid and present as a cloud, 
and as impossibly removed from our in- 
timate knowledge. Another was a portrait 
sparsely sketched in watery black on a 


Giacometti: Portrait de Madame M. 1961. 100 x 81cm. (Galerie Maeght, Paris.) 


canvas otherwise bare except for a black 
spot near the ceiling which acted as the 
drop that crystallizes the solution. It was 
loose, refined and powerful. In spite of 
their tense metaphysical anti-spirituality, 
borrowed from Egyptian art, these new 
figures have a felicity about them. 
(Galerie Maeght) 


* 


Mathieu (Rive Droite) showed a small series 
of paintings on the theme of Attila, which, 
after the brilliance of his last year’s show, 
seemed no more than skillful exercises in 
Mathieu-ism. But one had the distinct im- 
pression that the show was comprised of 
odds and ends of the last few years, plus 
a few recent works painted to go with 
them, thanks no doubt to the pathetic 
fallacy of art dealers who believe that the 
individual works in a show must be part of 
a whole. There were interesting moments: 
Mathieu rarely disappoints. But he some- 
times disaffects, and this was one of those 
times. 


Max Ernst’s show of small paintings at the 
Galerie Pont des Arts was delightful. Some 
suggested a Nabi version of science fic- 
tion, as though the world of tomorrow 
would not be devoid of intimist nooks. 
Often, as in “Caprice de Vulcain”, the sun 
in these unearthly landscapes is a sten- 
cilling of an antimacassar, while the martian 
canals, misty and romantic, are painted in 
Vuillardish rose, bottle-green and dull yel- 
low. Other good ones were “Idée Fixe de 
Vénus”, a yellow pansy in a diamond; “33 
Nuages, leurs femmes et leurs enfants”, 
just some pale blue and white smoothly 


a! 


knifed together but seemingly prodigal of 
colour; and especially “Question Insecte”, 
an orange poppy afloat on a dark lake, 
something of an homage to Bosch and Alt- 
dorfer, with a weird sweetness. All these 
were magically different from each other, 
like the fairy tales in a book. Less inter- 
esting was the gold jewelry shown: “pre- 
Columbian” masks whose simplicity was 
dangerously close to chic. 


* 


Jasper Johns (Rive Droite) has explored 
the. very limited vocabulary he permits 
himself (flags, numbers, targets, as we 
know). In some of the recent paintings he 
super-imposes digits, fills in the warm gray 
of the New York School with “de Kooning” 
Drushwork, spatters the whole thing with 
multi-coloured confetti. The result, strangely 
reminiscent of Delaunay and 1912, makes 
decade. It is as though he had taken the 
language of Courbet or Corot and filtered 
it of all romanticism. What remains is clarity 
of tone and intention, a precision which is 
more moving than romanticism. Heélion’s 
work is pure painting, much more so than 
in the days when he painted abstractly. 
Abstraction involves subtraction, and some 
of the paint gets lost in the process. 
Whereas in Hélion it is a fluid, transparent 
curtain circulating like a current of air 
around what there is to see. 

one regret the rigor of the earlier numerical 
paintings, whose resolutely dead grays and 
intentionally unattractive waxy surfaces 
seemed to hiss slightly as one went past. 


But Johns, unlike some of his French dis- 
ciples, has a lot of ideas and some of the 


new ones are very good indeed. One is 
numbers done in a plastic aluminum me- 
dium which has the uncompromising flat- 
ness he discovered. When communication 
breaks down, as it must, there should be 
no faint garbled messages coming over 
the wire. Johns’ best new find is his bronze 
casts of ordinary household objects, paint- 
ed to resemble the real thing. Perhaps 
there is a look over the shoulder at bronze 
baby shoes and chicken feet, but there is 
no obvious satire. A bronze light bulb 
looks as if it had come out of a pyramid, 
and of course if there had been light bulbs 
in ancient Egypt they would have ben put 
into pyramids. A bronze Savarin coffee 
can full of bronze paintbrushes looks iden- 
tical with its model, but there is an im- 
portant difference—the increase in weight, 
which cannot be perceived by the eye but 
which nevertheless is tremendously impor- 
tant visually. It is like a new dimension. In 
works like these one feels that one is wit- 
nessing something new, like a new letter 
of the alphabet or a new number between 
one and ten. Johns will perhaps one day 
invent what Wallace Stevens called “a 
completely new set of objects”. 


Niki de Saint-Phalle, another “neo-realist”, 
showed at the Galerie “J” paintings made 
of junk imbedded in plaster with plastic 
sachets of paint which burst over the sur- 
face when a bullet was fired at them (the 
premises were transformed into a shooting 
gallery for the event). The motion was 
beautiful to watch: the gun going off and 
the paint emerging, prompt as blood, on 
the chalk white surface. The towering, un- 
steady compositions of old hardware spray- 
ed white achieved an impressive anti- 
monumentality. Especially so in a large 
canvas containing a tractor seat and a cage 
of live canaries, stained, like a chopping 
block, with streaming rainbow pigment. 
The various suggestions of a sacrificial rite 
and a children’s birthday party, the hope- 
lessly trapped but accepting look of the 
junk, the triumphant blaze of hardware 
paint created a complex and exciting atmo- 
sphere. 

Hélion (Cahiers d‘Art) showed landscapes, 
portraits, still-lifes in the highly personal 
realistic style he has developed in the last 
There are few modern painters whose work 
gives me the satisfaction that Hélion’s 
does. That this satisfaction is difficult, al- 
most impossible to analyze, is a sign of 
how keen it is. It may have something to 
do with the lack of sentiment in his paint- 
ings. Even a Vermeer is sentimental in that 


Ernst: Quasi-feu le Romantisme. Huismes 1960. 
(Galerie Pont des Arts, Paris.) 


you gasp at how pure and perfect it all is. 
But Hélion’s work does not have this qua- 
lity, nor does it try to force your hand by 
“objectivity” or understatement. It is simply 
there, and one breathes it in, thankful that 
it exists. 


Hélion: Toits gris. 1961. 60F. (Galerie Cahiers d’Art, 
Paris.) 


Serpan showed paintings in which black 
garlands, hatched with white, swung in in- 
definite sunset spaces, or were arranged 
in rows suggesting rice paddies, or pushed 
into wads with an obvious sexual conno- 
tation. One’s first question is “Why?” but 
one’s second is “Why not?” Serpan’s parti- 
cular image is valid because the painting 
is lively and fresh. The crisp blacks punc- 
tured with white please the eye; the gray 
space is alert and full of light. In short, 
though some doubt remains as to exactly 
what Serpan is doing, it is obvious that he 
does it well. (Galerie Stadler) 


* 


Peverelli is a similar case. He too has 
chosen a language rather than having one 
imposed on him. The idiom is Surrealist 
science fiction featuring intense pale mists 
threaded with thornlike black shapes that 
could be geometical pterodactyl wings. 
These weird flights suggest the albatross 
or the row of cranes at the beginning of 
“Maldoror”. (Galerie du Dragon) 


* 


A figure by Lam, gazing out of the window, 
would not be surprised to see a flock of 
Peverelli birds traversing the Antarctic sky. 
“Bonjour Monsieur Lam” in fact proposes a 
tamed indoor pterodactyl, and other por- 
traits from this tusky family album are con- 
stantly sprouting bird-like limbs, as in “Dos 
Fleuri”. The “facture” of course is perfect: 
light, brilliant painting, uninsistent like the 
monsters themselves, especially in a group 


Jasper Johns: Painted Bronze. 1960. (Galerie Rive 


Droite, Paris.) 
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such as the charcoal gray “Trois” with its 
pertinent touches of colour. 
(Galerie Cours d’Ingres) 


The Galerie Breteau showed an unusual 
and interesting group of painters who push 
bright colour beyond the pleasure prin- 
ciple. Alain Jacquet splashes flat cutlet- 
like colour areas—red, yellow, eggplant— 
across a big mauve-primed canvas. Every- 
thing happens fast and on the surface— 
stripes, white bunches that look like celery, 
festcons that ignore gravity—there is no 
attempt at figuration though the result has 
the look of unarrived-at reality. It is fresh 
and exciting. Pouget too develops forms 
that are not forms in comic strip colours 
that defy ambiguity and sentiment. And 
David Budd’s “Big Broadcast of 1938”, a 
riotous apology for geometrical tidiness, 
in farm machinery colours, is slammed to- 
gether with jazzy virtuosity. Delaney and 
Francis argue a more classical approach to 
sensual colour. 

Of the many shows by Americans in Paris 
this past year, one of the best and least 
noticed was that of James Bishop at the 
Galerie du Haut-Pavé. Bishop floats deep 
veils of colour across each other; suddenly 
the floating motion is arrested, the ambi- 
guities collect around a disturbance which 
is the hidden point of the picture. Bishop 
knows how to handle rhythm—sudden un- 
dertow which sucks you far into the depths 


Niki de Saint Phalie: Mai 1961. (Galerie J, Paris.) 


James Bishop: Painting. 1960. 100 x 100 cm. (Ga 
du Haut Pavé, Paris.) 


of his colour, moments of fake hesitang 


which lead to a hawklike plunge into 
heart of the painting. He manages to 

gest structure without actually defin 
anything, thus remaining free to act on 
impulses he receives from the chang 
colour. These colours, especially the d 
green that washes across yellow, ma 


or terra cotta, are rich and bitter like son 


very rare perfume. Colour and event 


| 


buried, everything happens offstage b 


as in classical tragedy, is all the 
violently present. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


FRANCE 


AMIENS, Galerie d’Art: Saussac, till 4/11. GIEN, 
Musée de la Chasse: Desportes, drawings, till 
November. LYON, Galerie Folklore: Cuixart, recent 
paintings, through October. MARSEILLE, Galerie 
: Picart-le-Doux, recent tapestries, organis- 
ed by La Demeure, Paris. 
PARIS, Louvre: 14th and 15th Century Italian Sculp- 
ture; the Louvre reserve collections; Gustave Mo- 
reau; French 19th Century painting. Musée d'Art 
Moderne: Maillo!. Musée des Arts Décoratifs: Mark 
Tobey, retrospective exhibition; The Artist in his 
Studio, photographs by Alexander Liberman, from 
18/10. Musée de I'Homme: Dogon sculpture; Pre- 
Columbian gold jewellery. Palais des Beaux-Arts: 
The 2nd Paris Biennial of Artists under 35. Petit 
Palais: 7000 Years of Persian Art. Ariel: Troubetz- 
koy, paintings, till 11/11. Berggruen: Motherwell, 
collages. Claude Bernard: 30 Pora-Pora Masks from 
New Guinea, till 6/11. Berri-Lardy: Bauchesne, Oct- 
ober. Blumenthal: Géza Szobel, till 15/11. Breteau: 
Attila, Engeiman, Jacquet, Saul, Zuka, October. 
Jeanne Bucher: Aguayo, till 4/11. Cazenave: Bryen, 
drawings; Wols, watercolours. Iris Clert: Fontana, 
sculpture, 9/11—10/12. Coard: Francoise Gilot, paint- 
ings, 8—30/11. Daniel Cordier: Gabritschevsky, 
gouaches and drawings, till 4/11. Raymond Cordier: 
Camacho, Ferro, Lebel. Craven: Jacob, paintings, 
till 26/10. Pierre Domec: Coulot, paintings, till 25/11; 
Gastaud, gouaches, 28/11—23/12. Dragon: Lemesle, 
til! 10/11. Drouant: Lazzaro Donati, paintings. Durand- 
Ruel: “Grands peintres méconnus”, till 21/10. Europe: 
Wols, till 30/11. Facchetti: Kemény, recent work, 
November. Kari Flinker: Kricke, 15/11—9/12. Fleuve: 
“Aspects 61” (Baj, Clerc, Bertini, Kolos-Vary, No- 
velli, Bona, Revel, a.o.). De France: Singier, paint- 
ings, November—December. Flirstenberg: Max 
Emst, Picabia, lené, Domec, Zev, a.o. Granoff: 
Oguiss, till 10/11. Hautefeuille: Carla Prina, October. 
la Hune: Esmeraldo, Krasno, Trotzig, graphic work, 
October. Galerie 3: Cy Twombly, till 15/11. Knoed- 
ler: Bram van Velde, till 18/11. Lacloche: Manabu 
Mabe, paintings, 16/11—16/12. Lambert: Lebenstein, 
gouaches, drawings, October. Lawrence: Franken- 
thaler, October; Stella, November. Louise Leiris: 
Rouvre, till 2/12. Maeght: Fiedler, November. Ma- 
tigny: Clinton King. Mona Lisa: Vitali, October— 
November. Philadeiphie: Grandjean, October; Rey, 
November. Poche: Jacques Dufresne, sculpture, till 
WW; Venard, 15/11—9/12. Point Cardinal: Max Ernst, 
Sculpture of 1913— 1961, 15/11 through December. 
Pont Royal: Greta Sauer, paintings, till 4/11. Camille 
Renault: Perré, till 20/11. Rive Droite: Fontana, 
paintings, 9/11—10/12. Saint-Germain: Peter Knapp, 
W11—2/12. André Schoeller, Jr.: Pierre Humbert, 
paintings, from 3/11. Stadler: Ossorio, November. 
Springer, paintings, 7— 25/11. Varenne: 
Drawings by young sculptors, till 21/10. Vendéme: 
Stan, paintings, till 28/10. André Weil: Accardi. 
Charles Zalber: Tsamis, til! 21/10. 
TROYES, Musée Historique: Castles and fortresses 
of the Champagne, through October. 


GERMANY 


BERLIN, Schloss Charlottenburg: “Der Sturm”, 24/9— 
11. Haus Am Waldsee: Black and white prints, 
/i1—17/12. Galerie Schiller: .Fritz Winter, paintings, 
159—21/10. BOCHUM, Stidt. Kunstgalerie: Hendrik 
Nicolaas Werkman, paintings, prints and typography, 
21/10—26/11. BREMEN, Kunsthaile: Alexander Camaro, 
paintings, 29/10—3/12. COLOGNE, Aenne Abels: 
Campendonk, paintings, 6/10—4/11. Boisserée: Hein- 
rich Wiltheim, October. DARMSTADT, Kunsthalle: 
Autumn Exhibition 1961, New Darmstadt Secession, 
169—5/11. DORTMUND, Museum am Ostwall: Louis 
Soutter, 23/9—29/10. DUISBURG, Kunstmuseum: Werner 
Scholz, 28/10—26/11. DUREN, Leopold-H h-M 
Anton Wolff, prints, 8/10—5/11. DUSSELDORF, Kunst- 
: Gert H. Wollheim, till 31/10, Claus Barthel- 
8, from 29/10. Boerner: 15th—17th Century en- 
Vings, woodcuts and etchings, October. Alex 
I: André Derain, sculpture, 20/10—15/11. ESSEN, 
> Folkwang: Finnish architecture and modern 
innish painting, 15/10—15/11. Schaumann: Carl Barth, 
Hl 31/10. FRANKFURT/MAIN, Karl Vonderbank: Via- 
kK, paintings, watercolours and prints, till 31/10. 
N, Karl-Ernst-Osthaus-Museum: 1961 Crafts Ex: 
bition, E. Mendelsohn, drawings, 29/10—26/11. 
G, Kunsthalle: Maillol, 28/10—7/1/62. Museum 
Kunst und Gewerbe: Japanese Colour Wood- 
buts, 20/10—22/11. KAISERSLAUTERN, Landesgewerbe- 
: Prints, 15/10—15/11; Italian ceramics and 
Is, 20/11—21/12. KARLSRUHE, Kunsthalle: New 
th Paintings from the Stuttgart Staatsgalerie, 
1—14/1/1962. LEIPZIG, Museum der Bildenden 
t Magdalena Kressner-Radebeul, 5/11— 3/12. 
KUSEN, Museum: New English Painting, till 


5/11. MANNHEIM, Kunsthalle: Gabriele Minter, 
paintings, till 29/10. MUNICH, Stidtische Galerie 
im Lenbachhaus: Nigeria sculpture, till 29/9. Haus 
der Kunst: Toulouse-Lautrec, 17/10—17/12. Arco- 
Palais: Ernst Wilhelm Nay, drawings and water- 
colours, organised by Ginther Franke, from 10/10. 
Wolfgang Gurlitt: August Wilheim Dressler, water- 
colours and gouaches, Jakob Steinhardt, woodcuts, 
Daumier, lithographs, Corinth, Liebermann, Slevogt, 
paintings, drawings and watercolours, October. 
Neue Galerie im Kiinstlerhaus: Ernst Wild, paint- 
ings, Kurt Mergenthal, sculpture, October; Karl 
Reidel, sculpture, November. Schéninger: “Die 
Briicke”, till 31/10. Kunsthandiung Schéninger: Bavar- 
ian Landscape Engravings, 2/10—30/11. OFFENBACH 
AM MAIN, Klingspor-M New German Book 
Design, from 29/9. RECKLINGHAUSEN, Kunsthalle: 
“Anton Rooskens”, 21/10—26/11. REUTLINGEN, Spend- 
haus: Alfred Wais, Prof. Manfred Henninger, 29/10— 
19/11. SOLINGEN, Klingenmuseum: Herta Junghanns- 
Grulich, Georg Grulich, paintings, 19/9—5/11. STUTT- 
GART, Kunstverein: Sonja Henie and Niels Onstad 
Collection, Olaf Gulbransson exhibition, 8/10—12/11. 
Staatsgalerie: Five Norwegian Painters, 9/10—12/11; 
Edvard. Munch, graphic work, 9/10—12/11. Miller: 
Paul Reich, sculpture, 14/10—8/11; K. O. Gétz, paint- 


paintings, till 21/10. LUCERNE, Kunstmuseum: Max 
von Moss, paintings, November; Central Swiss art- 
ists, Christmas exhibition. $T. GALL, Kunstmuseum: 
Carl Liner, till 5/11; Eastern Swiss artists, 3/12—7/ 
1/62. Galerie Im Erker: Hans Jaenisch, paintings 
and watercolours, till 4/11. THUN, Kunstsammiung: 
Surrealism and related tendencies in Swiss art, till 
22/10; Christmas exhibition, 10/12— 14/1/62. WINTER- 
THUR, Kunstmuseum: Loca! artists, from 2/12. Ga- 
lerie ABC: R. Wehrlin, till 21/10. ZOFINGEN, Halle: 
French-Swiss Group, till 29/10. ZURICH, Kunsthaus: 
The Art and Culture of the Hittites, till 15/11; Jack- 
son Pollock, paintings, from 25/10. Kunstgewerbe- 
museum: “Man in War”, photographs by Robert 
Capa, till 22/10; “Good Furniture”, new designs in 
furniture units, 11/11— 1/1/62. Galerie Beno: Lattanzi 
and Schreib, semantic pictures, till 17/10; Gertrud 
Debrunner, paintings, till 7/11; Maria Scotoni, paint- 
ings, 8— 28/11. Suzanne Bollag: Xanti Schawinsky, 
“The Mountain”, till 31/10. Chichio Haller: Manolo 
Bea, paintings, from 29/9. Charles Lienhard: Bon- 
fanti, paintings, from 19/9, Neupert: 19th and 20th 
Century French, German and Swiss painters. Palette: 
Wolf Barth, paintings, till 5/10; Gisiger, sculpture, 
and Peter Knapp, paintings, till 2/11. Librairie Payot: 
Braque, Chagall, Miré, lithographs, till 11/11. Heidi 


ings and gouaches, 10/11—6/12. ULM, M 
Kasimir Malewitsch, till 29/10. WITTEN-RUHR, M&r- 
kisches Museum: “Loca! Art”, 21/10 — 23/12. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON, National Gallery: French 19th Century 
paintings from the Bihrle Collection, Zurich, 28/9— 
5/11. The Arts Council Gallery: Modern Stained 
Glass, till 4/11. Commonwealth Institute: Paintings 
by Trinidad and Tobago Artists, 3/11—3/12. Drian 
Galleries: Yugoslav artists—Bakic, sculpture, Picelj, 
paintings, 5—30/11; Gilbert, sculpture, Nemours, 
paintings, 1—22/12. Gallery One: F. N. Souza, paint- 
ings and drawings, November. Gimpel Fils: Louis 
Le Brocquy, till 7/10. Grosvenor: Magritte, from 
27/9. Hanover: Anna Meyrson, till 14/10; Vasarely. 
Jeffress: Osbert Lancaster, paintings, 3—27/10; Peter 
Séderlund, drawings, 3—27/10. Kaplan: Alfred Cohen, 
Aspects of the Thames, 4—28/10. Lincotn: Schettini, 
25/9—21/10. Lord: Schwitters. Marlborough Fine Art: 
Some aspects of 20th Century Art. McRoberts & 
Tunnard: Paolo Farkas, reliefs and sculpture, from 
3/10; Larry Calcagno, from 31/10; John Tunnard, from 
28/11. Molton: Michael Werner, from 4/10; Ann Cole 
Phillips. New London: New New York Scene, from 
5/10. New Vision Centre: Fellini and Richi, paint- 
ings, New Sculpture, till 28/10; Piero Dorazio, paint- 
ings, Guerrini, sculpture, 30/10— 18/11; M. Brooks, 
paintings, Guerrini, sculpture, 20/11—9/12. Obelisk: 
Magritte, from 27/9. Redfern: Nicholas Georgiadis, 
paintings, Henry Cliffe, gouaches and paintings, 
Don Bachardy, portrait drawings, 3—27/10. Arthur 
Tooth: Recent Developments IV, 26/9—21/10. Wadd- 
ington: Larry Bigelow, 5—28/10. Whitechapel: Mark 
Rothko, 1945— 1960, 4/10— 3/11. 


SWITZERLAND 


ASCONA, Casa Antica: 9th—17th Century sculpture, 
till mid-November. BASEL, Kunstmuseum: Perman- 
ently, 14th— 20th Century Art of the Museum Coll- 
ection; Brazilian popular imagery, 28/10—mid-Dec. 
Kunsthalle: Hans Stocker and Albert Schilling, till 
19/11; Basel Artists’ Christmas exhibition, 9/12—7/ 
1/462. Galerie d’Art Moderne: René Acht, till 16/11; 
Francis Bott, 20/11— 4/1/62. Galerie Beyeler: Tapes- 
tries by Miré, Arp, Bissiére, Calder, Ernst, Picasso, 
Klee, a.o., October—November. Handschin: Adolph 
Gottlieb, paintings, till 10/10. Hilt: Théo Kerg, paint- 
ings, till 13/11; Clavé, November—December. Riehen- 
tor: Pierre Terbois, paintings, till 14/10. Thommen: 
International Exhibition of Naive Painters, organis- 
ed with the Gewerbemuseum Basel, 22/10— 20/11; 
André Marchand, paintings and watercolours, 22— 
30/12. BERN, Kunestmuseum: Impressionists, Old and 
Modern Masters of the Museum Collection. Kunst- 
halle: Hans Eschbacher, sculpture and drawings, 
till 15/10; Prehistoric Saharon paintings, 21/10—26/11; 
Bern painters and sculptors Christmas exhibition, 
2/12 —1 4/1/62. Klipstein & Kornfeld: Sam Francis, 4/ 
11—16/12. GENE@VE, Athenée: Lanskoy, paintings, till 
26/10; René Guinand, paintings, 28/10—16/11; Roland 
Weber, paintings, 18/11—7/12; Favre de Thierrens, 
paintings, 9— 30/12. Galerie D. Benador: Jorn, Oct- 
ober. Galerie du Perron: Mosche Mokady, paint- 
ings, 21/10—11/11. GRENCHEN, Galerie Bernard: 
Fontana, ceramics, till 12/10. LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS, 
Musée: Kemény, ti!! 22/10. LAUSANNE, Musée des 
Beaux-Arts: Museum Collection. Galerie Bonnier: 
Gilioli, sculpture, till 15/10; Wols, gouaches, from 
20/10. Lt'’Entracte: Chevaliey, paintings, till 17/10; 
Lecoultre, paintings. Kasper: 1961 Abstract Inter- 
national, till 4/11. Pauli Vallotton: Wendela Boreel, 


Voll lier: Antique, Far Eastern and Mexican art. 
Wenger: Véronique Filozof, “Le Palais Royal”, from 
23/9. Wolfsberg: W. Gimmi, paintings, from 5/10. 


THE UNITED STATES 
American Federation of Arts Traveling Exhibitions: 


American Primitive Painting, the Edgar William and 
Bernice Chryser Garbisch Collection: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (New York), 15/11—7/1/62. Marsden 
Hartley: City Art Museum (St.Louis, Mo.), 15/11— 
15/12. Corcoran Biennial: Watkins Institute (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.), 9—29/11. Fantasy and Surréalism in 
American Art: The Florida State University (Talla- 
hassee), 15/11—6/12. British Constructivist Art: The 
Florida State University (Tallahassee), till 3/11. Cubist 
Sculpture: Allentown Art Museum (Pennsylvania), 
15/11— 15/12. Prehistoric Art of The Libyan Sahara 
(Fabrizio Mori’s Mission): University Museum (Phila- 
delphia), till 9/11. Monet and The Giverny Group: 
University of Nevada (Reno), till 11/11. Drawing 
international: Paterson State College (N.J.), 15/11— 
8/12. Exotic Art from the Jay C. Leff Collection: John 
and Mable Ringling Museum of Art (Sarasota, 
Florida), till 27/10. Artist-Craftsmen of Western 
Europe: Allentown Art Museum (Pennsylvania), til! 
12/11. Venice Biennale Prize-Winners of 1960: Ever- 
son Museum of Art (Syracuse, N.Y.), till 15/11. 
Modern Mosaics of Ravenna: Arts Club of Chicago 
(Chicago, Ill.), till 30/11. 


Museum of Modern Art Circulating Exhibitions: 

Mark Rothko: Whitechapel Art Gallery (London), 
from 10/10. Visionary Architecture: Staatliche Kunst- 
halle (Baden-Baden, Germany), till 22/10. The Artist 
in his Studio: Musée des Arts Décoratifs (Paris), 
from 16/10. Modern Church Architecture: Fullerton Jr. 
College (Fullerton, California), 15/11—13/12. Kurt 
Schwitters: Phillips Collection (Washington, D.C.), 
4—25/11. Portraits from the Collections of the 
Museum of Modern Art: Contemporary Arts Center 
(Cincinnati, Ohio), 25/10—15/11. The Artist in his 
Studio: Walker Art Center (Minneapolis, Minn.), till 
19/11. Visionary Architecture (smal! pane! version): 
Auburn University (Auburn, Alabama), 12/11 —3/12. 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Ben Heller: Baltimore 
Museum of Art (Baltimore), 3—31/12. Recent American 
Painting and Sculpture: John and Mabei Ringling 
Museum of Art (Sarasota, Florida), 10—31/12. “The 
Phenomena” of Jean Dubuffet (prints): State Uni- 
versity of New York, Art Exhibition Club (Oswego, 
N.Y.), 1—22/11. Roads: J.B.Speed Art Museum 
(Louisville, Ky.), 1—22/10. Master Prints from the 
Collection of the M of Modern Art: 3.8. Speed 
Art Museum (Louisville, Ky.), 7—28/11. Antoni Gaudi: 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N.Y.), 6— 
27/11. Prints by Sickert, Vallotton, Signac: Des 
Moines Art Center (lowa), till 15/10. 15 Polish 
Painters: The National Gallery of Canada (Ottawa, 
Canada), 2—30/11. Five German Expressionists: 
Seattle Art Museum (Washington), till 5/11. René 
Magritte—Yves Tanguy: John and Mabel Ringling 
Museum of Art (Sarasota, Florida), 12/11— 10/12. 
Edwin Dickinson (paintings and drawings): Tenn- 
essee Fine Arts Center (Nashville, Tenn.), 15/11— 
5/12. New Spanish Paintings and Sculpture: Art 
Gallery of Toronto (Toronto, Canada), 1— 29/11. 
Twentieth Century Drawings from the Museum of 
Modern Art: Krannert Art Museum, University of 
Ilinois (Urbana, Ill.), 20/11—11/12. Drawings by 
Joseph Stella: Baltimore Museum of Art (Maryland), 
till 7/11. Matisse “Jazz“: Westmar College (Le Mars, 
lowa), till 13/11. David Smith: Memorial Art Gallery 
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(Rochester, N.Y.), 3—24/11. Steichen The Photo- 
grapher: Witte Memorial Museum (San Antonio, 
Texas), 29/10 — 26/11. 

Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibitions: 
Works by Torres-Garcia: Macmillan Hall, Wells 
College (Aurora, N.Y.), till 15/11. 14 Americans in 
France: Yanders Gallery, Wabasii College (Craw- 
fordsville, ind.), 1—30/11. Tut-Ankh-Amons’ Treasures: 
National Gallery of Art (Washington, D.C.), 4/11— 
3/12. Contemporary German Prints: St. John’s College 
(Annapolis, Maryland), 1—30/11. Prints and Drawings 
by Jacques Villon: George Thomas Hunter Gallery 
of Art (Chattanooga, Tenn.), till 12/11. Early Draw- 
ings by Touvlouse-Lautrec: Scripps College Art De- 
partment (Claremont, Calif.), 5—30/11. Brazilian 
Printmakers: Mount Mary College Art Department 
(Milwaukee, Wis.), till 27/11. Graphic Art of Edvard 
Munch: Art Department, Augustana College (Rock 
Island, lil.), 1—22/11. Drawings by Tiepolo: Wor- 
cester Art Museum (Mass.), 1— 30/11. Swiss Indus- 
trial Architecture: J.B. Speed Art Museum (Louis- 
ville, Ky.), 17/11— 17/12. 


BALTIMORE, The Baltimore Museum of Art: Van 
Gogh, till 26/11. BOSTON, Institute of Contemporary 
Art: “italian Sculptors of Today”, October—Decem- 
ber. CHICAGO, Art Institute: Ben Heller Collection 
of School of New York, till 22/10. CINCINNATI, Art 
Museum: American Painting, till 12/11. COLUMBUS, 
Gallery of Fine Arts: 14th and 15th Century Renais- 
sance Art, 27/10—27/11. DETROIT, Institute of Arts: 
Boccioni, drawings and etchings, from the Collect- 
ion of Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Winston, till 10/12. 
LONG BEACH, Museum of Art: Daumier, Goya, Koll- 
witz, prints, November. LOS ANGELES, County 
Museum: Egyptian Handicrafts, till 29/10. Ankrum 
Gallery: Burkhardt, till 11/11. Rex Evans: Thomas 
Blackwell, November. Felix Landau: Eugene Ber- 
man, watercolours and drawings, till 23/9. MIAMI, 
Museum of Modern Art: Polish Gobelin Tapestries, 
7/11—10/12; Eve Garrison, paintings and collages, 
5— 31/12. MILWAUKEE, Art Center: Ten Americans 
(Davis, Demuth, Dove, Feininger, Graves, Marin, 
O'Keefe, Shahn, Tobey, Weber), till 5/11. MINNE- 


APOLIS, Institute of Arts: Persian Miniatures, til! 
5/11; David Ratner, paintings, till 19/11. Walker Art 
Center: Marsden Hartley Retrospective, till 29/10. 
NEW YORK, Asia House: Peasant and Nomad Rugs 
of Asia, till 19/11. Brooklyn Museum: The Nude in 
American Painting, from 10/10; Three Centuries of 
Drawings, December. Cooper Union Museum: 
“Method and Style in Restoration” and “Preser- 
vation: the Heritage of Progress”, till 17/11. Guggen- 
heim Museum: American abstract expressionists 
and imagists, 1961, from 13/10. Metropolitan Mus- 
eum: Art Treasures of China, till 1/11. Museum of 
Modern Art: Diogenes with a Camera (Bill Brandt, 
Lucien Clergue, Yasuhiro Ishimoto), till 12/11; The 
Art of Assemblage, till 12/11; The Last Works of 
Matisse, the large cut gouaches, 18/10—3/12. Museum 
of Contemporary Crafts: Contemporary Craftsmen 
of the Far West, till 5/11. Museum of Primitive Art: 
The Art of Ancient Mexico, till 19/11. Whitney Mus- 
eum: Sculpture, Drawings, Prints and Architectural 
Models by Bernard Reder, till 7/11. Alan Gallery: 
Oliver Andrews, sculpture, 23/10—11/11. Amel: “The 
Poetic Image”, Chirico, René Magritte; Matta, a.o., 
till 21/10. Angeleski: New acquisitions, including 
works by Lanskoy, Pascin, Léger, a.o., October. 
Babcock: Paintings by Richard Florsheim, George 
Ratkai, Sol Wilson, a.o., 24/10—11/11. Bolies: New 
Work from Italy, from 15/11. Grace Borgenicht: 
Sidney Gordin, sculpture, 24/10—11/11. Leo Castelli: 
Nassos Daphnis, from 17/10. Contemporaries: Ed- 
ward Giobbi, paintings, till 4/11. Cordier & Warren: 
Gabritschewsky, gouaches, 24/10—11/11. Tibor de 
Nagy: Jane Freilicher, paintings, 31/19—2/12. André 
Emmerich: Morris Louis, paintings, till 21/10. Findlay 
Galleries: Alexandre Garbell, 23/10—10/11. Frumkin: 
James McGarrell, paintings, October. Chalette: 
Julio Gonzalez, sculpture, enamels and drawings, 
November. Otte Gerson: David Smith, sculpture, 
till 28/10; “Fifty Years of Lipchitz Sculpture”, 7/11— 
2/12. Gerdon's: M. Hantman, 25/10— 19/11. Graham: 
Irving Kriesberg, paintings, multiple panels and 
drawings, till 4/11. Green: Robert Beauchamp, paint- 
ings, till 11/11. David Herbert: “Purism”, Albers, 
Kelly, Smith, a.o., till 28/10. Hutton: Lily S. Marx 
and Alfred V. Marx, paintings, 14— 28/10. Martha 
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Jackson: Alan Davie, paintings, 24/10 — 18/11; 
Fontana, paintings, 21/11—16/12. Knapik: John 
hauser, paintings, till 21/10. Knoedier: Vi 
Silva, paintings and watercolours, till 28/10; " 
cinnati Collects”, 1—25/11. Keootz: Pierre So 
paintings, 24/10—11/11; Conrad Marca-Reili, 
ings, 14/11—2/12. Kernblee: Mon Levinson, co 
and space reliefs, 17/10— 4/11. Landry: 
Magritte—New York”, 17/10—4/11. lLefebre: 
Gillet, paintings, 10/10— 4/11; Julius Bissier, 
ings, 7/11— 1/12. Marks: Mark Tobey, 3— 28 
sons: Elisworth Kelly, paintings, 16/10—4/11_” 
dexter: Emerson Woelffer, paintings, 24/10- 
Schaefer: John Von Wicht, paintings and sc 
9—28/10; Robert Cronbach, sculpture, 9—28/10; 
beth Frink, bronzes and drawings, 30/10 
Sherman: Barbara Morgan, paintings, drawi 
gouaches, 15/10—7/11. Small: “Ancient 
Mexico”, 1/10—15/11. Stable: Jon Schueler, 
ings, 17/10—4/11. Staempfli: Bernhard 
sculpture, 10/10—4/11; Nicolas Carone, 7/11 
Stone: Steven Durkee, October—November; 
Karoly, November—December. Thibaut: Jan 
vaise, 23/10—11/11. Wise: Michael Lekakis, s 
24/10-— 18/11. Wittenborn’s: André Masson, 
graphs (1946), till 31/10. World House: 
Reder, 17/10—18/11. Zabriskie: Warzecha and 
wicz, collages, 30/10— 25/11. 


NOTRE DAME, Art Gallery: Contemporary 
Paintings, 12/11—15/12. OAKLAND, Art 
California Figurative Paintings, till 29/10. @ 
Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin Coll 
tronic Colour Abstractions, 1—22/11. PORTLAKS 
Museum: Art and Archeology of Viet Nam, 
Contemporary Japanese Prints. SAN FR 
Dilexi Gallery: Leslie Kerr, paintings, 6/11 
Gump's: Fletcher Benton, paintings, till 31/10. 
BARBARA, Museum of Art: Abbott Pattison, 
ture, Edmund Teske, photography, 31/10 
SYRACUSE, Everson Museum of Art: Venice 
nale Prize-Winners, 1960, till 15/11. UTICA, 
Williams-Proctor Institute: Japanese Prints, 
12/12. WASHINGTON, National Gallery 
Thomas Eakins Retrospective Exhibition, till 1 
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